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AUTHOR OF A SOUND AND SATISFACTORY BUDGET: THE RIGHT HON. STANLEY BALDWIN, PC, EP. 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, WITH HIS WIFE, AT CHEQUERS. 


Mr. Baldwin's Budget, which he introduced in the House of Commons on April 16, 
has been commended as a piece of sound finance which strengthens the national 
credit, while affording welcome relief to the taxpayer in several directions Its 
main proposal is to allot £40,000,000 this year to the Sinking Fund for the 
reduction of the National Debt. The Income Tax has been reduced from Ss to 
4s. 6d. in the pound, and the price of beer by a penny a pint Among other 
reductigns are those in the rates for postage and telephone calls. The suggested 
tax on bets is to be inquired into by a Select Committee Mr Baldwin. who 


fy 


sits, as a Conservative, for the Bewdley Division of Worcestershire, became Joint 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury in 1917 and again in 1919, President of the 
Board of Trade in 1921, and Chancellor of the Exchequer last year. Last January 
he visited the United States for the settlement of the British debt. In 1892 he 
married Miss Lucy Ridsdale, daughter of the late Mr E. L. Jj. Ridsdale, of 
Rottingdean She is an O BE Our photograph was taken at Chequers, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin took up residence last December until the Premier should 
be ready to take possession. They have two sons and four daughters. 
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WONDER if anybody has noticed that there are 

two tides in the world to-day—reason running 
one way and imagination the other. It is especially 
notable that newspapers seem to point one way and 
novels the other. What we call public opinion is 
supposed to be tending to certain ideas; but what 
we may call popular taste is really tending to quite the 
opposite ideas. Take, as one example, the case of 
the relation of the sexes. When the politicians went 
over in a body to Female Suffrage, the political leader- 
writers also went over in a body to what is called 
Feminism. Politicians political leader-writers 
seldom suffer, indeed, from a bigoted fixity of con- 
viction. But it ts taken for granted, and to a great 
extent it is true, that the public now accepts the 
intellectual independence of women. Sometimes the 
intellectual independence is completed 
with what is called economic indepen- 
dence. What is called the economic in- 
dependence of women is the same as what 
is called the economic wage-slavery of 
men. The true progressive mind regards 
it as one of the wrongs of workmen and 
one of the rights of women But I am 
not arguing these points now; I am only 
noting that a certain feminine indepen- 
dence, and even pride, is theoretically a 
matter of admitted principle now. 


But if we actually look at alot of the 
economically independent women— typists 
and shop-girls and flappers of all shapes 
and sizes going home in a tube or a 
tram, we shall probably find a large 
number of them very naturally engaged 
in reading novels and novelettes We 
shall generally find, for instance, that a 
large number of them are reading the 
stories of Miss Ethel M. Dell. I am not 
blaming them for that; her stories are 
at least stories, in which they have a 
marked superiority to the mass of mad 
dianes that make up what is called 
psychological fiction But the most ardent 
admirer of Miss Ethel M. Dell will hardly 
pretend that she preaches an austere and 
arrogant doctrine of the independence of 
woman. The doctrine she preaches is ex- 
actly like the doctrine of Ouvid¥”and not 
very far removed from the doctrine of 
Mahomet and Mr. Brigham Young. That 
is the curious contradiction to be found 
in our popular publications. We turn to 
the newspapers, and we find women as the 
high priestesses of politics, reforming the 
world that men have mismanaged. We 
turn to the novels, and find women grovel 
ling on the ground, while men stride about 
waving a metaphorical and sometimes a 
material horsewhip. This contrast is par 
ticularly conspicuous and comic in the 
popular literature of America. American 
idealism revolves almost entirely round 
the reverence due to the dignity of woman 
Hut there ts by no means a complete 
agreement between American idealism and 
American romance. American romance is 
haunted by the shadow of a mythical 
character who is called a Caveman His 
manner of paying his addresses to ladies 
generally leads up to what is, I believe, 
technically called rough stuff." Person- 
ally, in my antiquated superstitious style, 
1 showld think it unnecessary to call 
him a caveman so long as I could 
call him a cad; and | should not conceal the 
impression that the rough stuff is very poor stuff 
indeed ut | am not at the moment taking 
sides about ecither of these two tendencies; I am 
not trying to prove that either of them is wrong, 
or, for that matter, that either of them ts mght I 
am pomting out that, if one of them is mght, the 
other is certainly wrong There are two tendencies 
tugging opposite ways, there ts a theoretical current 
on top and a contrary current underneath If 1 were 
asked, 1 should say that both showed the neniesis of 
vagueness and an avoidance of the clarity of creeds 
If your ideals ynore reason, your instincts will ignore 
restraint Hut anyhow the practical process seems 
to be that popular fiction proceeds in flat contradiction 
of all modern nieas It might be summed up by 
saying that we give an exaggerated freedom to women 
that they may give an exaggerated homage to men 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


But there are other examples of the same thing. 
The impossibility of ghosts or witches, or magic 
generally, was taken for granted in most serious books 
until quite lately. It is still taken for granted in most 
daily papers, for daily papers are always behind the 
times. But all the time that nobody was allowed to 
believe in such things there seemed to be a steady 
increase in the number of people who brooded and 
bothered about such things. Spirits thronged the 
novels long before they began to appear fitfully even 
in the newspapers. All through the Victorian age 
there was a steady growth in the very things the 
Victorian age was supposed to have outgrown. The 
Dickens who wrote “ Edwin Drood "’ was much more 
of a spiritualist than the Dickens who wrote “ Pick- 
wick.” Wilkie Collins, the friend of Dickens, was a 
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figure very typical of the transition in the latter part 
of that time. The type was the very opposite to the 
old type that was ccretly a sceptic, but was forced 
to conform outwardly to a belief in the mysteries 
The Victorian was secretly a mystic and conformed 
outwardly by being a scepti If we say that Wilkic 
Collins was secretly a mystic, it would be perhaps 
truer to say he was subconsciously a mystic But the 
novel of Armadale " comes very near to conscious 
mysticism, of coven occultism For in that story (by 
a really fine artistic device) the scientific doctor 
actually quiets the fears of the dreamers about their 
dreams by tracing them to purely natural causes ; and, 
nevertheless, the dreams afterwards proceed to fulhl 
themselves, presumably from preternatural causes 
At the end of the nineteenth century it is obvious 
that mere tales of mystery are turming into tales 
of mysticism 
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OF YORK’S MARRIACE. 

The ‘Illustrated London News,” to be published on 
April 28, will form a magnificent pictoria! record of the marriage of the Duke of York and 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, to take plice in Westminster Abbey on the 26th 
will be rich in colour reproductions, as well as photogravure, 
very fully illustrated 
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and the actual ceremony will be 
It will be a companion to the Princess Mary Wedding Number Our 
readers afe advised to order their copies early, in order to avoid disappointment. 


In all this imagination is the signal of instinct. 
Journalism only tells us what men are doing; it is 
fiction that tells us what they are thinking, and still 
more what they are feeling. If a new scientific 
theory finds the soul of a man in his dreams, at least 
it ought not to leave ont his day-dreams. And all 
fiction is only a diary of day-dreams instead of days. 
And this profound preoccupation of men’s minds with 
certain things always eventually has an effect even 
on the external expression of the age. It would seem 
that, in the case of psychic curiosity, the thing only 
masqueraded as a fable till it was ready to make its 
appearance as a fact. In other words, the popular 
feeling at last overflowed into public life. It would 
be interesting to speculate about whether, in the 
parallel case, the rather irresponsible romance of the 
sexes may yet overflow into public life. It 
might be permissible to wonder whether 
the caveman may yet come out of the 
cave of poetry into the forum of politics. 
It seems possible by analogy that the man 
might follow the ghost across the frontier 
from fiction to fact. It seems possible that 
Miss Ethel M. Dell may yet be a most 
powerful rival to Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
as a real popular demagogue. She may 
yet be the more fiery prophetess of a new 
kind of Feminism -as she would perhaps 
claim, a much more feminine kind of 
Feminism. It is not fanciful thus to look 
to fancies for the hints of the future. He 
was a wise man who said that if he could 
make men's songs anyone could make their 
laws ; for it has sometimes happened that 
a song made a law, but no law has ever 
by itself made a song. It is only an elec- 
tion agent who looks at election returns 
for the real movements of the mob. The 
philosopher will be found poring over 
penny dreadfuls and sentimental serials 
in the cheap magazines. 


I for one have always felt that there is 
a real fear of a reaction against Feminism. 
It might come quite as unexpectedly as the 
new boom of magic and marvels, and all 
that Sir Rider Haggard truly calls the 
modern movement towards superstition. 
And it might very well tend to polygamy 
as the other really tends to polytheism. I 
need not say that | do not agree with 
either polytheism or polygamy. But they 
both have behind them a great mass of 
human instincts and imaginative appetites, 
which were utterly ignored both by the 
rationalists who merely rationalised reli- 
gion and the idealists who merely idealised 
the modern woman. And both can quite 
easily be covered with a scientific jargon, 
just as good as the scientific jargon on the 
other side. Just as science may come to 
mean Christian Science, so marriage may 
come to mean Mahomedan marriage. It 
is as easy to quote Schopenhauer against 
women as Shaw in favour of women. It 
1s as casy to talk materialistic nonsense 
about the female skull as to talk material- 
istic nonsense about the criminal skull; 
and there will probably be many learned 
professors prepared to identify the two. 
And behind Ml the professorial trash 
there would be a practical truth. Moslem 
and Mormon marriage is one of the most 
practical institutions in the world, so far 
as it goes. Polygamy is as practical as 
slavery They are both equally practical, equally 
probable, and equally base They would really 
meet a great many of the meisely utilitarian difh- 
culties of the modern world I can think of 
nothing to say against them, except that they are 
intolerable But they are only intolerable to those 
who happen to believe in certain sacred abstractions, 
that were called liberty and chivalry Om anv 
lower level harems are as humane as homes, and 
more humane than homelessness Slave-compounds 
are as comfortable as slums, and much more 
comfortable than starvation If this reaction does 
come m some such crude form, the fault will be 
largely theirs who stated the female case in a form 
equally crude Uf the Suffragette is turned into the 
Sultana, it will be because in both capacities she 
has been too impatient to understand the mystery of 
marnage am! the dual basis of Christendom. 
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“HEAVY, SUBTLE, PURE CHINESE FORM”: A WONDERFUL STATUE OF THE GODDESS KWAN-YUN 


“DESPITE ITS HEAVINESS, LESS A MATERIAL 


This remarkable statue. which is in the Museum at Boston, USA. evoked 
from M. Clemenceau. when he recently visited America, the remark “I never 
A French 
The Kwan.Yun wears a kind of 


imagined that the art of China had produced anything so marvellous.” 
writer, M. Francois Crucy, in describing it. says 
skirt, which is sculptured with sureness and ease here the fabr falls in ample 
folds , there, it adheres sely to the knee The torso is nude, large and supple 


suggesting the characteristics of a mother goddess The face is heavy, but its 


| 


SHAPE THAN A CRYSTALLISED MELODY.” 


expression has beauty The hair is crowned with a kind of helmet surmounted 
by a tiny Buddha. On the dress ornaments are traces of painted colour light 
blues and shades of rose. The fineness of the design and the delicacy of the 
decoration contrast with the rather ponderous mass of this figure, which is yet 
so supple and so alive A word of Elie Faure recurs to my mind Heavy, subtle 
pure Chinese form ! One might call it, despite its heaviness, less a material 
shape than a crystallised melody.” 
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MIGHTY WORKS OF ANTIQUITY REBUILT IN AN ARTIST'S] yv; 


By Courtesy OF THE ARTIST, Mr. WILLIAM WALCOT, AND THE PUBLISHE, ow a 


— 


AND THEODOSIUS BUILT A CHRISTIAN BASILICA IN AD. 350. 


p 

“THE LAST STAND OF PAGANISM AGAINST CHRISTIANITY": THE GREAT TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT BAALBEK (AD. 131-161), WHERE CONSTANTINE x B 


= 

WHERE WEBUCHADNEZZAR’S HANGING GARDENS WERE ONE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD: THE GLORY THAT WAS SABYLON — nl 
A GREAT TEMPLE AND ITS MAGHIFICENT APPROACH. = 
Mr. William Walcot’s exhibition of drawings and etchings, recently opened at the Royal Institute of British Architects, represents a remarkable effort to visualise Chr 
the great temples of antiquity as they were at the height of their splendour, the centres of a living creed and thronged with worshippers. In our issue of stor 
April 14, we gave two of Mr Walcot’s etchings of Imperial Rome, the Coliseum and the Baths of Caracalla. Above we reproduce another etching. that of Ep! 
Babylon, and three pictures, of which the originals are in colour. Many ancient buildings, which nowadays we think of as being of pure white marble, were ' 415 
in antiquity vividly coloured, and the artist's work thus corrects a false impression A number of the etchings are published by Mr. H. C. Dickins, of , wal 
9, Gr Pulkevey Street. “ The Temple of the Sun at Baalbek (A.D. 131-161). Mr. Walcot writes, “stood in a court 360 ft. square, flanked with porticoes the 
It «ae (50%. wide, 189 ft. long, and the columns 65 ft. high. In the centre was the high altar. The temple represents the last stand of paganism against the 
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or His Ercuincs, Mr. H. C. Dickins. (Artist's Copyricut RESERVED.) 
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BURNT BY THE FANATIC HEROSTRATUS ON THE NIGHT THAT ALEXANDER THE GREAT WAS BORN IN BC. 356: THE SEVENTH AND LAST WOODEN ARCHAIC TEMPLE 
OF DIANA AT EPHESUS, AS IT WAS IN BC. 400. 


—— 3 

a 

| 1 f DEDKATED TO ZEUS OR APOLLO: A GREEK TEMPLE AT SELINUNTE Im SICILY BEGUN I ARCHAK TIMES, RESUMED ABOUT 400 BC. 

AND LEFT UNFINISHED A FEW YEARS LATER a 

visualise Christianity. In A.D. 350, Constantine and Theodosius built a Christian basilica in the main court.’ The magnificent ruins of Baalbek (in Syria), some of ge 

issue of stones are the largest ever used in architecture, were illustrated in our issue of December 28, 1918. “‘ The seventh and last wooden archaic temple of Diana “ 

that of Ephesus,” says Mr. Walcot, *‘ was burnt by the fanatic Herostratus the night on which Alexander the Great was born, B.C. 356. Its width was 205 ft. and “~~ 

ble, were 415 ft." Babylon stood on both sides of the Euphrates. According to Herodotus, its walls, 330 ft. high, had a circumference equal to about 55 miles 

chins of ‘ walls were built by Nebuchadnezzar, who also constructed the famous Hanging Gardens, rebuilt temples. and made Babylon perhaps the most splendid city in 

orticoes the world. The fourth building Mr. Walcot describes as: “‘ Temple G. or T. at Selinunte in Sicily, dedicated to Zeus or Apollo. Begun in the archaic period, 

» against the work was abandoned, resumed in 400 B.C., but abandoned again, never to be finished Its width was 162 ft., length 367 ft., ang height of columns 52 ft 
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HUNTING WITHOUT RIFLE: AFRICAN ANIMALS AT HOME| f; 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Major A. RapciyFre DuGMmore, 


LIKE A LINE OF TROOPS DEPLOYED IN EXTENDED ORDER: A LARGE HERD OF HARTEBEESTE ON THE AFRICAN PLAINS-PART OF A REMARKABLE FILM 
AT THE POLYTECHNIC HALL, IN REGENT STREET. WITH | 


PECULIARLY WELL BUILT FOR OBSERVATION PURPOSES, AND ACCUSTOMED TO ENHANCE THEIR HEIGHT BY GOING TO THE TOP OF A HILL TO EXTEND THEIR VIEW: 
A GROUP OF GIRAFFE, DWARFING THE LITTLE TREES OF THE AFRICAN BUSH. 


We have already given (in our issue of April 14) examples of Major Radclyfie Dugmore’s remarkably interesting photographs of African animals in the wild 
state, as shown in ‘ The Wonderland of Big Game,” at the Polytechnic, one of the most striking natural history films ever presented on the screen. In view 
of the excellence of the photographs, however, we need hardly apologise for returning to the subject. The creatures previously illustrated included zebra, a 
lion and lioness, and a rhinoceros prepared to charge, all taken at very close quarters. As we then pointed out, the charm of this film is that it affords the 
spectator all the thrills of big-game hunting without the painful element of slaughter At the same time, the photographing of wild beasts at short range 
frequently demands as high a courage as that of any sportsman, if not higher Every animal in the film-and they are of many varieties—is shown alive and 
happy. and in its natural surroundings Herds of giraffe are seen coming down to a water-hole to drink, having been photographed, all-unconsciously, at 
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ME| FILMED FOR THE “WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME.” 
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‘ABLE FILM) of witD ANIMALS IN THEIR NATIVE HAUNTS, TAKEN BY MAJOR A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, AND NOW BEING SHOWN IN “THE WONDERLAND OF BIG GAME,” 
— with 4 A DESCRIPTIVE COMMENTARY BY THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HOBNOBBING WITH A CROCODILE (ON THE EXTREME LEFT) AND SOME WITH SENTINEL RHINO BIRDS PERCHED ON THEIR SACKS: 
A FAMILY PARTY OF HIPPO OW THE TANA RIVER IN GRITISH EAST AFRICA 


= 


the wild absurdly close range, so that all their curious attitudes and movements are visible, and even the expression on their faces A note supplied with the hippo- 
In view potamus group says: “* These animals are getting very scarce and are extremely shy During the war they were shot for their fat, which is greatly prized.’ A 
zebra, a somewhat similar photograph of a school of “ Hippo.” by Mr. Russell Roberts, appeared in our issue of January 3, 1920, and describing it he said: “It is not 
fiords the often that one is able to get a close view of hippopotami lying in masses. They require to be entirely undisturbed and unsuspicious before they will relinquish 
ort range their usual caution and, giving up all thoughts of danger, lie sleeping in family heaps. They are protected by a few rhino-birds, which can be seen secking an 
alive and insectivorous diet on their recumbent hosts From the name of these birds, taken in conjunction with the photograph, it may be assumed that they are 
jously, at equally at home either with rhinoceros or hippo They perhaps serve as sentinels, their behaviour giving warning of an intruder's approach 
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WOMAN AS STEEPLECHASER: A BIG JUMP IN A POINT-TO-POINT. 


Puotocraru Sport GENERAL. 


THE WINNER OF THE LADIES’ RACE AT THE ESSEX POINT-TO-POINTS: MISS AVILA ON HER WESTERN MAID 
TAKING THE WATER-JUMP. 


The Essex Union Hunt's Point to-Point meeting was held on Saturday, April 14, photograph shows her taking the water jump in fine style. Miss Joan’ Parry 
over a three-and-a-half miles course at Fremnelis, Downham, near Wickford The also riding her own horse, was second. and Mrs. C. L. Cook came in third on a horse 
second event on the programme was the Ladies’ Adjacent Hunts Race, which was | owned by Mrs. Barraclough. Other competitors were Miss W. A. S. Hocking’s Kitten, 
won by Miss Avila, of the Essex Hunt, riding her own Western Maid. Our | Miss Meeson’s Pierrette, Miss Murray-Prior’s Cantering Saint, and Mrs. Wild's Misfit 
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A STAR OF 10,000 YEARS AGO: A NEW WONDER OF ASTRONOMY. 
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Indian Frontier Crimes: An Officer’s Wife Killed and her Daughter Abducted. 


ST\SBED TO DEATH BY ASSASSINS IN HER BUNGALOW ATI KOHAT: 
THE LATE MRS. !. V. ELLIS 


\ 
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CARRIED OFF BY NIGHT FROM A BUNGALOW BY ASSASSINS WHO KILLED HER MOTHER ONE OF THE TWO OFFICERS OF THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS MURDERED 
MISS MOLLY ELLIS NEAR LANDI KHOTAL THE LATE MAIOR | ANDERSON, D5.0., M.A 
Major Fea ey Anderson and Major N. C. Orr were ot Gead by unknown a lant was next to that of the General in com man and an otficer wi oO ipyit the 
on the evenin of April 8, while they were out walkir me four es fro1 | pare room as a protection during the absence of Major f on a fUNitive expedition, 
Landi Khota! the Khyber Pa iis*rict Major Anderson w i n of a well- but r ound was heard, and the : ! escaped without 1 u n ala Ihe 
Known 1% : itor, the late M I N. Andersor Early on Ag 14, M Elli l er-Secretary for India stated that every effort was bei: ide to find the culprits 
the wie Majo J Vv. of the Border Reg ent, wa abbed ‘o de her | re e M Elli Ma Mr | H Elli y years 
bungalow Ko t, and he la hter Moily ged was carrie ff The ngalow Tow Clerk { Plymout! a 
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Mystical, Magical, Medicinal: “Chey Say.” 


HIS is of jewels, mystical, magical, medicinal ; 
preservative, preventative, curative; and the 
one cannot be divorced from the other, not even by 
the most ingenuous or the most ingenious. For, 
when folklore and fact, history and hysteria, are 
intermingled, who can resolve the resultant brews 
into their elements? One draught may savour 
chiefly of the clerical, another of witchcraft and 
wizardry, a third of leechdom : yet all are close akin 
save the mascot ’ of the present era of irrever- 
ence, which is a mere plaything for the pseudo-super- 
stitious, and not to be reckoned with such potencies 
as the stone from the marrow of the head of the 
earth-toad ; rings of the teeth of the hippopotamus, 
very effectual against the cramp”; elk’s claws or 
hoofs, ‘ a sovereign remedy for the falling sickness " 
and little stones from the maw of the young of the 


swallow, good against headache, pain in the eyes, 
temptations, goblin tertian fevers, incubus, herb 
magic, witchcraft, and evil sorceris 


Immemorial antiquity is behind the properties 
of the true amulets and alleviate The first lapidary 
et down the beliefs that had been passed by word 
of mouth from generation to generation ; his successors 
prafted their knowledge to his; and it was not until 
the Age of Criticism that any had to bear the cro 
of serious criticism 

Thus, at one time or another, were strange things 
almost innumerable ; not only in the periods of our 


found in the brain of a stag prevents baldness and 
gives concord between man and wife,’ and the state- 
ment that the magnet may be used as a test of 
chastity. 


“MAGICAL JEWELS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE.” By JOAN EVANS.* 


cramp rings, for cure of cramp and falling sickness; 


and touching-pieces. ‘ These royal cramp-rings may 
be considered to fall into the half-religious category of 


St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville, 
encyclopadist of the early seventh 
century, affirmed that memphitis, 
powdered and drunk in vinegar, 
would make men insensible to tor- 
ture. Later, in the first half of the 
eleventh century, a West Saxon 
lapidary attributed marvellous pro- 
perties to the mocritum, “said to 
prevent armies coming into conflict 
if it lies between them.’’ Ata still 


later date—the thirteenth century 

France knew jet as an anaesthetic. 
And it was in the same century that 
the sigil, ‘“ un home ki set sor une 
charus longobard si ad en son col 


a stone set in a ring to be worn 
at the neck would enable its owner 
to dream of all the treasures in the drawing of one 
land and how he might obtain 
them—-provided he also slept on 
a pillow of undyed black wool 
stuffed with straw! 

But turn from the general to the party ular, and 
to the anointed of 
the particular royalty, 


than whom few have 
been more super 
titious in their day 
to the Medicinal and 
Precious Stones known 
to the seventeenth 
century Dispensa 
tory of Renodaeus 
with them Kings 


and Princes do adorn 
their Crowns, enrich 
ind Illustrate thei 
Finger beautifyve 


their House xpell 
chantments, cure Ih 
eases, preserve Health 
recreate the Eyes, es 
hilarate the Minde, and 
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THE EARLIEST-KNOWN GLOVE, LONG BEFORE MINOS OR TUTANKHAMEN : 
A PALAOLITHIC CARVING ON A BEAR'S TOOTH. 
The gloves found in Tutankhamen's tomb are probably the earliest actual gloves extant. 


Sir Arthur Evans has since supplied us with an earlier pictorial record of Minoan gloves 
quatre homes gisanz,’’ engraved on in Crete. Now Dr 


Smith Weodward, Keeper of the Geological Department of the 


British Museum, in sending us the above illustration, recalls that “‘ the wearing of gloves 

in Europe is proved to date back to remote prehistoric times by the clearly recognizable 

on a bear's tooth found by Messrs. L. Lartet and C. Duparc in the 

near Sordes (Landes), France. The tooth is pierced for use in a 

necklace, worn by a Palzolithic man or woman of the Magdalenian period The 

specimen was first brought to the notice of English readers by Sir William Boyd Dawkins 
in his ‘‘ Early Man in Britain.’’~ [By Courtesy of Dr. Smith Woodwardi 


magical jewels, since their virtue was derived from the 
Holy Oil of coronation and their material from the 
Royal offering [the Good Friday offering of money]. 
Another class of magical jewels deriving their virtues 
from royal power, this time in connection with the 
image of a saint, are the ‘ touching pieces ' given by 
the King as amulets to those he touched for the 
King's Evil There is no certain evidence of their use 
before the reign of Henry VII., but from that time 
onward the King personally hung the coin * about the 
neck ' of the sick person that he might wear it ‘ untill 
he be full whole The use of the figure of St. Michael, 
who was considered to have power over this malady, 
upon the angels of Edward IV., Henry VIL., Edward \ 

and Kichard III. points to their use as touching 


pieces, and Sir John Evans was of opinion that the 
annulet on the angels of Henry VIIL w not there 
as a mint mark, but as an indication of where the 
oin should be pierced for suspension 
In the case of many a royalty also, there wa 

treachery to be guarded against hence the value of 

langues de serpent,” probably fossils or prehistoric 
arrow-head which were tl ght t detect potsor 

ind were prized ove ll else in this matter Other 
jewels counted well but the serpent’s tongue wa 
ipremi The inventory of the treasure of Charles \V 
made in 1380 records several pieces of table-plate 
t whi t used to detect pot were attached 
One of these was set with lanenw le serpent." And 
thus it was in many another instance In 1504, 
Henry VII. had “a uniecort bane ind a serpent 
tongue hang be cheyne ind Mary Queen of Scot 
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15 INDOOR POLO: A GAME THAT HAS “CAUGHT ON” IN PARIS. 


FROM A DRAWING BY GEORGES SCOTT. 


\\ 
wen 


“a 


WITH TEAMS OF THREE A SIDE, AND A RUBBER BALL IN A NETTED ARENA 


2 
— INDOOR POLO AT THE ¢_% 
CONCOURS HIPPIQUE. A STRUGGLE IN GOAL BETWEEN A FRENCH OFFICER (RIGHT) AND AN AMERICAN PLAYER. 
Indoor polo matches at the Concours Hippique in Paris have lately become very | in real polo, the game is divided into several periods (or chukkers "") They 
' popular The competitors were British, American, and Parisian teams, and a last 74 minutes, with intervals of 5 minutes for changing ponies The opposing 
team of French cadets from the military school at Saumur In addition, teams nsist of three instead of four players a side, and are distinguished by 
military cups were contested between teams of the iith Cuirassiers and the the jlours of their iterseys At the Concours Hippique, the lours were 
22nd Dragoons of the French Army One of the chief differences between British, white; American, a gold button Parisian. blue. Saumur team. black 
indoor polo and polo proper is the use of an elastic rubber ball, and to prevent and gold In spite of a brilliant defence, the French teams were outplayed by 
| it from being hit among the spectators the arena is surrounded by nets The the British and Americans An English team has just returned 


from playing 


goal-posts, one of which is shown in the drawing, are about 16 ft. apart As | indoor polo in the United States — (Drawing Copyrighted wm the United States and Canada | 
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to multiply. Lhe original wielder of the 
rag, having for the moment exhausted his contem- 
poraries, has now diligently dust! rates, Plato, 
Aristotle, . Augustine, Erasmus, (Cromwell, Wesley, 
and Another, with his customary smart and practised 
flick. He is always entertaining, but this sort of 
treatment is more suitable for living mediocrity than 
for departed greatness. Consequently, “ SEvEN AGEs ” 
(Mills and Boon ; 5s.) does not show our Gentleman 
with a Duster to the best advantage. He has handi- 
capped himself by his choice of subjects for these 
impressions of his elders. 


Mr. St. John Ervine, playing a somewhat similar 
game, has been wiser in his generation ; for in “‘ Some 
IMPRESSIONS OF My Expers” (Allen and Unwin; 
78. 6d.) he has not gone beyond the generation just 
one step above his own. The ancients, in their 
foolishness, used to say that the greatest reverence is 
due to youth, and tacitly they expected a return of 
the compliment. The young moderns endorse the 
proverb heartily, as a fair statement of the whole 
duty of old men, but about its reciprocal action 
some of them take leave to differ. 


Mr. Ervine, however, holds a just balance between 
the two opinions. If he claims the young man’s right 
to handle his elders freely and frankly, he does so 
with becoming modesty, even with a little gracious 
diffidence. With an excellent humour he examines 
his own qualifications for his task, and, although he 
finds many reasons for silence, his readers will not 
regret that, after much heart-searching, he decided 
to publish these impressions. It is good to know 
what the young, or youngish men, who have out- 
grown their first pardonable impatience and impertin- 
ence, think of their elders. . 


In this case the elders, with one or two exceptions, 
are not so alarmingly ancient. Mr. Bennett, Mr. 


By J. D. SYMON. 


McKenna, because both have reached that hoary- 
headed stage at which men write their Reminiscences. 
Mr. Walpole’s are now running in the American 
Bookman. 


It gives the reader now 


is robbing the novel of its power to give a complete 
picture of life, and threatens to sink it into a rather 
dreary specialism. More regrettable still, it is the 


death of humour, for 
many investigators of the 


somewhat senescent an odd 
shock to realise that these 
Elders inspired Mr. St. John 
Ervine, in his salad days, with 
a reverence and devotion which 
the generation just before his 
own reserved for the very elect 
of letters a little further re- 
moved from it in time than 
the worthies of this book are 
from their candid critic and 
admirer. Perhaps present-day 
“Eyes of Youth” are more 
discerning than ours; or Mr. 
Ervine was happier in the op- 
portunity of his birth and in 
the literary stars that smiled 
upon it. If his book had to 
be written it could not have 
been done with greater spirit 
and decency. 


Of all present-day cudgellers 
of life, literature, and public 


dingy back-slums of pas- 


scious how nearly their 
profundities border on the 
ridiculous. It is a phase, 
the result, perhaps, of that 
mental twist from which 
shell - shocked humanity 
still suffers, and no doubt 
we shall get over it. 
Meanwhile the habit grows 
rather tedious, and it is 
wasting much talent that 
could be put to better use. 
But one of these days 
some great robust humour- 
ist will arise and laugh 
the whole fetid imposture 
away. Then we shall rub 
our eyes and wonder how 
we could have been gulled 
by these forcible-feebles, 
some of whom have mis- 
taken the monkey-house 


characters, none lays about 


him so stoutly as Mr. H. L. THE LAST REMNANT OF A FAMOUS SUFFOLK 
Mencken. His latest celestial RUIN ENDANGERED BY THE SEA AND TRANS- 
rain of thwacks is poured out FERRED INLAND: A BUTTRESS OF DUNWICH 


for the human scene. 


One of these partial, 
highly specialised and 


between the boards of “ In CHURCH STILL ON THE CLIFF EDGE BEFORE morbid views of life, that 


Derenct or Women” (Cape; 

6s.). To say “latest” is to 

speak strictly with reference to publication in this 

country: for the book has been out quite a long 

time in America, and has even seen an extended 

edition there. This, however, did not mean that it 

was an overwhelming success ; in fact, Mr. Mencken 
tells us quite frankly that it 


was roundly slated. He now 
appeals to “a wider audience 
in more civilised countries.”” It 
seems to me less witty, because 
more truculently vehement, than 
* Prejudices,” which carried its 
agreeable heresies with a lighter 
hand. 


Mr. Mencken, although not 


proverbs, is inclined to agree 
that absence makes the heart 
grow fonder, and to advocate 
occasional separations as a 
remedy for the boredom of 
marriage. This, he admits, 
may make the parties “ perhaps 
not actually fonder, but at 
any rate more tolerant, more 


curious, more eager.” Some 


RECENTLY REMOVED TO SOUTHWOLD, OWING TO THE CONTINUED COAST further light Is thrown on this 
EROSION: THE RUINED CHURCH OF DUNWICH, ONCE A ROMAN SEAPORT knotty question by the first 


AND LATER AN EPISCOPAL CITY. 
In order to save it from collapse through the encroachment of the sea, the last remnant of 
the ruined church of Dunwich, on the Suffolk cliffs, some 15 miles from Lowestoft, has been 


and last stories in Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence's new book, “ Lapy- 
pirp (Secker; 7s. 6d.), where 


REMOVAL. 


much given to endorsing trite’ 


given by Mr. Victor R. 
Emanuel in “ THe Story 
oF Joun Paut” (Constable ; 7s. 6d.), may be larger 
in conception than it looks, for as yet we have only 
the first volume of a trilogy. In some ways the novel 
recalls “‘ Jean Christophe,” for it is the biography of 
a hypersensitive boy out of touch with his surround- 
ings, miserable at home, miserable at school, at 
college a failure. John Paul Caplin was a Jew, the 
son of a fairly well-to-do professional man in Bays- 
water, whose household is drawn with uncompromising 
candour, distorted, possibly, by the author's intense 
realisation of his hero’s eternal quarrel with his 
family and the Race. . In spite of the jerkiness of 
Mr. Emanuel’s style, the book is strangely alive, 
consistent, and able. This first volume is sufficiently 
curious, and, in a perverse way, sufficiently brilliant, 
to whet our appetite for its successors. 


Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
have only an incidental place in Mr. Archibald Mar- 
shall’s picaresque novel, Pippin (Collins ; 7s. 6d.), 


‘the story of a country lad’s wandér-year. It is as 


good as a long day's tramp in the sun and the wind 
over a wide country; you stop at good inns, and 
meet all sorts of amusing folk, good, bad, and in- 
different. Some of them are skilful hands at a tale 
told by the wayside, so that ‘‘ Pippin”’ is not only a 
novel, but a collection of short stories as well. 


As a companion to “ Pippin,” you may very well 
take Mr. Neil Lyons’s “ Firty-Firtry ” (Butterworth ; 
7s. 6d.), short stories dealing also with the open road, 
the town, the village, the tavern, and the whimsies 
of vagrant folk: good plain tales for plain people. 


removed and re-erected in the churchyard of St. James's, Southwold Dunwich was once a the subject of separation and its 
famous seaport, possibly the Roman Sitomagus, and for 200 years was the seat of a bishop conse- 
It suffered from the encroachments of the sea in the eleventh century, and more severely quences 


in 1329, when the port was choked and 400 houses swept away. The old church was is treated 
damaged by a great storm in 1740.—{Photographs by Topical.) 


Chesterton, Mr. Wells, Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. 
Yeats, at any rate, are still on the right side of patri- 
archhood. About Mr. Shaw one hesitates to give 
an opinion, so successfully does he combine the réles 
of Peter Pan and Methuselah. But then he is, like 
a lesser dramatist, not for an age, but for all time. 
You cannot pin him down to a generation or an 
epoch. One doubts whether Mr. St. John Ervine 
should have included G. B. S. among his Elders. 
With very little effort Mr. Shaw could prove that he 
is Mr. Ervine’s junior 


Such a book as this calls for the retort courteous— 
**Some Impressions of My Juniors.” Perhaps Mr. 
Shaw would be the proper person to write it, and it 
would gain point if he avoided, as is likely, the obvious 
converse for a title, and, putting Methuselah aside 
for the moment, produced “ Some Impressions of My 
Elders,” dealing faithfully with old fogeys hke Ervine, 
Squire, Shanks, Mackenzie Lawrence (D. H.), Aldous 
Huxley, the two Normans (Douglas and Davey), 
Sadleir, and the infant prodigy David Garnett, 
whose impression upon the Shavian genius must be 
as profound as that made by Mr. Ervine’s Elders upon 
Mr. Ervine. I am compelled to omit Walpole and 


with an 
almost dawmonic subtlety, and 
an entire absence of old senti- 
mentality. 


In one case, at least, the 
returned husband's tolerance 
is left in no doubt, and it re- 
sults in a situation which Mr. 
Mencken has not immediately 
in his mind, but which, to 
judge from the latter part of 
his book, he would not con- 
demn. He is not so profound 
an analyst of complex emo- 
tions as Mr. Lawrence, but the 
two books, read together, are 
characteristic symptoms of the 


New Age. 


TO REPLACE THE VILLA HE HAS GIVEN TO ITALY: D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW HOME— 


Explorations of the more THE VILLA 


obscure recesses of the mind, 
while necessary enough to the 
pathologist, are receiving rather 
disproportionate attention from 


GONFALONIERI AT FRASCATI (ANCIENT TUSCULUM). 

Our correspondent who sends this photograph states that Gabriele D’Annunzio has offered his 
Villa Cargnaceo on the Lake of Garda to the Italian Government, to help the Budget deficit, 
and that he will shortly remove to the Villa Gonfalonieri at Frascati. The main entrance 
of the house was designed hy Jacopo Barorzi, of Vignola. Frascati stands high on the hills 
some 16 miles from Rome, on the site of the ancient Tusculum, where Cato was born, and 


writers of fiction. The practice Cicero, Marcenas, Lucullus, and Marcus Brutus had their villas {Photograph by Oscar V sanelio | 
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NAVY’S RENAISSANCE: NEW FAST CRUISERS; TRIPOD MASTS. 


DRAWINGS BY ALBERT SEBILLE. 


. 


my 


SHOWING THE HIGH-ANGLE HEAVY GUNS OF THE UPPER FORWARD TURRET IN ACTION AGAINST AIRCRAFT, AND TWO HIGH-ANGLE 


A PICTORIAL FORECAST OF 


ONE OF THE THREE NEW LIGHT CRUISERS BEING BUILT FOR THE FRENCH NAVY 


FITTED WITH NEW TRIPOD MASTS SUPPORTING THE FIRE-CONTROC TOP: THE THREE WEWEST OF EXISTING FRENCH ARMOURED SHIFS (L. TO R) 
AND “BRETAGNE” AND ONE OF THE LATEST FRENCH DESTROYERS (LEFT 


The French Navy is being vigorously reorganised 


ference agreements would not 


the tonnage proposed by France at 
would be provided 
tons of seaplane-carriers 
would be built 6 light cruisers, 
The first three light cruisers are to be called the * 
‘La Motte Picquet.” 


24 torpedo-boats 


The first-named was Brest last August 


recently stated that {| and is to be launched next September The displacement is 
the Washington Con speed 4 knots The armament includes eight 15S-mm eu f 
and no battle-ships would be begun four 75-mm. anti-aircraft guns, and four triple torpedo.tubes 
Washington for other craft carry a small reconnaissance arroplane In the upper awing - 
65,000 tons of marks of such a machine are visible beside e atte 
the first eight years there existing armoured ships —the Lorraine rove : 
and 34 sub: arines been modified. their light short masts being replaced by tripod a 
Primauguet base, giving a higher elevation to the long-rar ge fire contr top, as st 


lower of our illustrations —{Drewings Copyrighted im the United States and ( anada 
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ABERDEEN’S PROTEST STRIKE AGAINST GERMAN TRAWLERS : 


DRAWING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. Turner, 


WHERE FIVE GERMAN TRAWLERS RECENTLY LANDED 340 TONS OF 
IN THE BACKGROUND, AND A MASS OF BRITISH TRAWLERS 


German trawlers have been allowed to do a thriving trade at Aberdeen, while 3000 British fishermen, who went on strike against the landing of German-caught fish 
on British soil, have been suffering from the results of their protest. Some 350 British trawlers have been lying idle since the trouble began on February 23. A 
few days ago it was stated that five German trawlers had landed 340 tons of Icelandic fish at Aberdeen, and that their trade was increasing every day. Apparently 
the buyers consider that all is fish that comes to the quays, and do not differentiate between the nationalities of the sellers At Grimsby and the Southern fishing- 
ports Germans are prohibited from landing Icelandic fish, but it is claimed that, if such a prohibition were made at Aberdeen, the fish-curers would not get a 
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STAGNATION AMONG 350 BRITISH BOATS AND 3000 MEN. 


Firm PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE TOPICAL BupceT. 


TURNER, 


ICELANDIC FISH: THE PORT OF ABERDEEN, SHOWING GERMAN BOATS 
LYING IDLE-(INSET) INCIDENTS AND TYPES OF BOTH SIDES. 


t fish 

. A sufficient supply, and the port would be in a worse state than at present. It was decided recently that 2500 weekly wage hands affected by the strike should receive 
rently unemployment benefit. The inset photographs above show : (1!) Strikers marching to the quay-side, with their idle boats in the background ; (2) A German catch being 
shing- dumped ; (3) Police controlling strikers ; (4) Strikers lining the quay-side to prevent the dumpers from landing ; (5S) Types of British fishermen ; (6) Types of German 
yet a fishermen. In the background of the large drawing is a group of German boats landing fish at the quay. The long roof over it is that of the Fish Market. In the 


distance are three other German trawlers entering the port.—(Drewwmge Copyrighted tm the United States and Canada. R.) 
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HOW TIME—“SUMMER” AND OTHERWISE—IS RECORDED: 


DrawN BY OUR SPECIAL 


Meridian Opening 


= 


(cr A Finel ted silver band 
Relescope fo 
TheTransit Telescope at Greenwich Observatory. correctly sel for viewing 4 clock slar. 
This illustration shows the Transit Insfrument for observing the fi 

Meridian of Greenwich of “clock slars” (standard 

iW specially well known). hese times are used fo Find the small deviations from perfect 


time-keeping fo which the slandard clock may be subject. This standard clock keeps “sidereal 

time” and itis by comparison of this with the mean solar clock that the mean solar clock is corrected 

The Transilf Telescope can turn only in the meridian plane. 
For an enlarged view of the eye piece , Field of view ete see separate diagrams). 


DETERMINING TIME BY THE TRANSIT OF STARS AS THE EARTH- OUR “FUNDAMENTAL 
INCLUDING THE TRANSIT TELESCOPE, CHRONOGRAPH, 


Most people take time for granted, without much thought of what it is or how it is determined. When, however, we put our clocks back an hour on Sunday, 
April 22—the date fixed for the commencement of British “Summer Time" this year it may occur to the more reflective to speculate on time in general, and 
in particular on Greenwich time, which is our standard time The apparatus used in recording time at the Royal Astronomical Observatory there is explained 
in an article on another page by Mr. William M. Witchell, F.R.AS., a member of the Observatory staff, and is illustrated by the above diagrams. ‘* The earth,” 


he explains, “ which turns on its axis without the smallest variation in speed is a fundamental clock, and the first problem in determining time is to 
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1E PUNCTUAL EARTH AS FUNDAMENTAL “ CLOCK.” 


sT, W. B. Rosinson. 


Field 
Diagrams. 
Times of transilof slars are ‘ 
eleclrically recorded to one 
hundredm part of a second by | 
means of the electric chronograph. 
1 2 
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ICK"- REVOLVES ON ITS OWN AXIS: GREENWICH OBSERVATORY APPARATUS, 
EREAL CLOCK, AND “MEAN TIME” CLOCK. 


rtain when the earth has made an exact revolution on its axis This is done by observing the “* transit of certain well-known fixed stars. and recording 
yy means of the chronograph, as shown above Mr. Witchell also expiains the difference between “** sidereal time and mean solar time Raverties 
the question of ‘‘summer time.” it may be noted that France is not ad pting it this year, while Belgium decided to follow British “summer time 

nning similarly on April 22 Holland's plans were uncertain It was arranged to hold an internationa railway conference in Brussels on April 16 to 
sider the readjustment of railway and boat time-tables to avoid confusion in cross-Channel traffic.—{Drewing ¢ prrvghied im the United States and Canada —( BR 
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HOW GREENWICH TIME IS OBTAINED. 


By WILLIAM M. WITCHELL, B.Sc., F.R.A-S. 


ee IME,” to quote the words of Sir Isaac Newton’s 

definition, “‘ flows in virtue of its own nature, 
uniformly, and without reference to any external 
object.” 

‘In order to measure time, therefore, we require 
some kind of apparatus which will maintain indefinitely 
a perfectly uniform and constant rate of action. No 
device possessing this characteristic has yet been 
nvented by mankind. The most perfect speci- 
mens of the clockmaker’s craft are in some degree 
subject to the effects of wear, as well as of climatic 
and other changes in their environment. Never- 
theless, there exists one perfect timekeeper. This is 
the immense globe of the earth itself, which, isolated 
in space, endlessly turns about its axis without the 
smallest variation in speed. 

The earth, then, is the fundamental clock, and the 
time taken by the earth to turn exactly once about 
its axis is the fundamental unit of time. Therefore, 
the first problem in determining time is to ascertain 
when the earth has made an exact revolution about 
its axis. For this purpose an observer on the earth 
must, by some means, take a “ sight” of a fixed 


Marking two-second 
infervals from the 
SlYandard Clock. 


No transif record is shown. 


spider-thread marking the centre of the field, the 
telescope will be momentarily in alignment with the 
star, and the instant shown by his clock is recorded 
by the observer as the time of the star’s “ transit.” 
Succeeding transits of this star will give an exact 
check on the clock’s timekeeping. For greater 
accuracy, several threads are employed on each side 
of the meridian thread; and a number of stars 
may be observed in succession, taken from a list of 
“clock stars” specially chosen for the exactitude 
with which their proper times of transit have been 
determined. 

Exactness in recording the instant of transit 
is secured by the employment of a chronograph. 
Hefe a pen draws a continuous spiral line round a 
steadily revolving cylinder, but, whenever a gal- 
vanic current is sent through the apparatus, the pen 
is instantaneously deflected. In this way the standard 
clock is made to record its beats on the cylinder auto- 
matically ; and any signal sent electrically from the 
transit-telescope is recorded among them (see dia- 
grams) and can be timed to a hundredth part of a 
second by using a, scale to measure the fraction of 


Direcfion of movement of paper on drum. 


the year contains. (For, supposing that no diurna 
rotation took place and the earth always jresented 
the same face towards the sun, nevertheless, in making 
a circuit of its orbit it would have turned precisely 
once on its axis.) 

Since human occupations are inevitably related 
to the solar day, it is necessary to have a clock for 
timing them which goes uniformly at such a rate 
that it will accomplish 365 circuits of twenty-four 
hours while a clock keeping sidereal time is making 
366 circuits. Such a clock keeps mean solar time. 

The sidereal clock will be seen to gain on the 
mean solar clock at the rate of one second in every 
365 seconds—more precisely, 3 minutes 50} seconds 
each day—and will gain the whole twenty-four hours 
in exactly a year. 

When the clocks are first started off, they are 
set according to certain astronomical requirements. 
Thereafter, the time which the mean solar clock should 
give at any instant is obtained from the sidereal clock 
by calculation. 

Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure the 
nearly perfect going of the clocks, so that in practice 
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TIMING THE TRANSIT OF “CLOCK” STARS AT GREENWICH: A DIAGRAM 
CLOCK ON A REVOLVING CYLINDER 


The top diagram shows how the pen marks a spiral line on the paper of the chronograph’s 
revolving drum, and how this line is marked by two-second intervals by the pen being deflected 
by galvanic current. The middie diagram shows two-second intervals, with further marks, on 


SHOWING HOW THE PEN OF THE CHRONOGRAPH MARKS BEATS OF THE STANDARD 
(SEE DIAGRAM ON DOUBLE PAGE). 


(on double page) of the enlarged eye-end of the telescope. This is the usual system. An observer 
employing it is seen on the left of the double page. The lower diagram above shows a record 
by the key methad (now obsolescent), in which the observer makes a hand registration by means 


the additional top line, of a record made by the contact system or single spider thread method. of the electric key, which may be seen in the diagram of the enlarged eye-end of the 


This record of a star crossing the mevidian is made by the contact wheel shown in the diagram 


object unconnected with the earth and remote from 
it; and when the object next returns to his sighting- 
line, obviously the earth will have made an exact 
revolution 

The sighting apparatus in ure for refined time 
observations is known as a transit-telescope. This is 
a telescope carned on an axis at right angles to it, 
the axis being supported at each end so that the 
telescope may turn in one plane only—-the meridian 
plane that is, the vertical plane passing due north 
and south 

The transit-telescope at Greenwich Observatory is 
eleven feet long. It is of extraordinarily ngid con- 
struction, but admits of great dehcacy of movement, 
and has a magnifying power of 180 diameters * The 
objects observed are selected stars, which, having 
regard to the practically infinite distance separating 
us from them, may be considered as points of light 
occupying fixed directions 

When a star image, moving through the field of 
view of the telescope as the latter is swept past 
the star by the revolving earth, reaches the fine 


Drawn by W. B. Robinson. 


the distance between the clock-beats on each side of 
it. Further details of the operation of observing 
a transit appear on the illustrations. 

The greatest care is exercised to maintain the 
telescope in correct meridianal adjustment, a devia- 
tion of one ten-thousandth part of an inch being 
sufficient to affect the results, under the high magni- 
ficatione mployed. 

The interval of time between successive transits 
of a star is called a “ sidereal day,” and a clock which 
records twenty-four hours during this interval is 
said to be keeping “ sidereal time." This sidereal 
day, however, is a different thing from the civil, or 
“mean solar’ day in common use, and their relation 
to one another must now be explained 

It is a matter of general knowledge that, besides 
rotating about its own axis, the earth also revolves 
round the sun, making one complete circuit of its 
orbit in approximately 365 solar days. A little 
consideration will enable the reader to see that in 
consequence of this the earth really turns once more 
on its axis in a year than the number of solar days 


“transit” telescope (already mentioned on the double page). 


this calculation need only be done once daily. In 
comparmg the clocks, advantage is taken of the fact 
that, as the one clock gains on the other about a 
second every six minutes, the two clocks will be beating 
in unison for a few moments at six-minute intervals. 
The theoretical times at which this ought to take place 
can be computed beforehand ; and if, for instance, 
the beat-coincidences are found to be occurring one 
minute late, the deduction is that the mean solar 
clock is one sixth of a second slow. 

The sidereal clock, self-winding in its sealed, air- 
tight case, in not corrected ; its error, as ascertained 
from the star-transits, being allowed for in the cal- 
culation ; but the error of the mean solar clock— 
never, in practice, more than a small fraction of a 
second—is removed by an ingenious device. In 
this, an electro-magnet with reversible poles is made 
to exert a small force upon another magnet per- 
manently attached to the clock’s pendulum, ac- 
celerating or retarding the swing until the error 
has disappeared, and the clock is again showing 
“ correct time.” 
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ROUMANIA IN TURMOIL: NEW LAWS THAT DESTROY HER COHESION. 


ING 


CARRYING A BANNER INSCRIBED “DOWN WITH THE OLIGARCHY!"' A PROCESSION OF DEMONSTRATORS IN BUCHAREST PROTESTING AGAINST THE NEW MEASURES 
OF THE BRATIANO GOVERNMENT SHOWING A STRONG FORCE OF TROOPS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


WITH A BANNER INSCRIBED “WE WANT TRUE PROPERTY" A DEMONSTRATION IN BUCHAREST AGAINST THE NEW RENT LAW AND THE CONSTITUTION 
REFORM BILL, PREVENTED FROM REVOLUTIONARY PROCEEDINGS BY A STRONG MILITARY FORCE 


Bitter discontent prevails in Roumania against a series of new laws introduced 
by the Government of M. Bratiano, which tend to alienate the new provinces that 
formerly belonged to Austria-Hungary Although the Charter of Alba Julia in 
December 1915 recognised the rights of national minorities, thus forming the only 
possible fuundation for a greater Roumania, the Government now declares that 


“the mistake of Alba Julia must be remedied." The most startling of the new 
laws is the Constitution Reform Bill, which suppresses al) religious Orders other 
than Roumanian This affects numerous Roman Catholic Orders in Transylvania, 


with its Catholic population of over 1,500,000, and will mean the closing of many 


schools and hospitals The Rent Law, again, which provides that anyone who 


fought against Roumania in the war is liable to be evicted or expropriated, covers 
the whole adult male population of Transylvania, the Banat, and Bukovina 
This disruptive legislation is vigorously opposed by the Nationalist Party of Tran 
sylvania and the Peasants Party, who accuse the Government of terrorism and 
corruption, deny the validity of the last elections and of the actions of the present 
Parliament, and hint at revolution A demonstration in Bucharest on March 18 


was only prevented, it is said, from assuming a revolutionary haracter by an 
imposing display of armed force 
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CORPS DE BALLET} 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT BY AGEN. 


TRAINING FOR THE CAMBODIAN ROYAL 


SHOWING A 
VISTA OF 
ANOTHER GREAT 
TOWER SEEN 
THROUGH THE 
ENTRANCE 
PASSAGE: THE 
TEMPLE AT 
ANGKOR, WITH 
DANCERS POSED 
ON THE STEPS. 


WITH OLD WOMEN AS “DRESSERS"' AND GIRL ATTEND- 
ANTS: DANCERS “MAKING UP’’ AT THE TEMPLE. ( 


WHERE PRIESTESSES ONCE DANCED: A CAMBODIAN GIRL * 
BEING “MADE UP" IN THE TEMPLE. 


= 


up 


With 


i 


IMITATING THE FIRST-CENTURY SCULPTURED DANCERS ON THE WALL BEHIND, OR UNCONSCIOUSLY FOLLOWING THE SAME TRADITION NEARLY 2000 . YEARS OLD? 
CAMBODIAN GIRL DANCERS MIMING IN THE ANCIENT TEMPLE OF ANGKOR 


On a later page in this number we give a translation of a French article, by M. V. Forbin, describing a visit to the great temple of Angkor Vat, in Cambodia, 


and the performances of some girls who had gone on pilgrimage to dance there as part of their training for the Cambodian royal corps de ballet ** By executing 


sacred dances on the threshold of the venerable temple,” he writes, ‘‘ which reminds the natives of the past splendours of their race, the little Cambodian 


dancers are convinced that they are fulfilling an act of piety, which will ensure them the protection of the good goddesses The troupe consisted of four 


dancers, two old women expert in the art of costume and make-up, and two little girls in charge of the accessories—diadems of gilded bronze, metal masks 


heavy necklaces and pendants, and other objects They finished dressing and made themselves up on the actual threshold of the pagoda, in a little gourtyara 
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AT A FAMOUS TEMPLE: PILGRIM DANCERS AT ANGKOR. 


ECONOMIQUE DE L’INDO-CHINE 


; PREPARING FOR THE PILGRIM DANCE AT THE TEMPLE 


OF ANGKOR: ONE OF THE GIRLS DOING HER HAIR. 
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PAINTING ON A COLOSSAL SCALE, WITH FIGURES EIGHTEE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARtTisT, STEV! 


AT WORK ON HIS HUGE CANVASES FOR THE NEW STATE CAPITOL OF MISSOURI: MR 
PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A MURAL DESIGN, W4IL 


Mr. Frank Brangwyn is considered by many to be the greatest living decorative painter, and to be not so well appreciated in this country as he ought to ut 
be Most of his more important commissions have come from abroad America, France, and Italy— where his reputation stands even higher than in his pain 
native land He has just completed for the new Capitol of the State of Missouri, USA. near St. Louis. some of the largest mural decorative panels pret 
produced for many years, which were recently despatched to America They comprise a gigantic ceiling piece (45 ft. by 25 ft.) and four lunette panels 
(24 ft. high by 40 ft. wide), and there are eight mote to be painted The figures in the ceiling piece are 18 ft high, and those in the panels 12 ft high Coc! 


The subjects typify the history and industries of the State It is interesting to see from the above drawing, which shows Mr. Brangwyn (on the right) Oxi 
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-IGHTEEN FEET HIGH: THE GREATEST LIVING DECORATOR. 


CIAL ARTisT, STEVEN Spurrigr, R.O.1. 


SOURI: MR. FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. (ON THE RIGHT) IN HIS STUDIO AT HAMMERSMITH, 
IGN. WHILE HIS ASSISTANTS PREPARE OTHERS FROM HIS PLAN.— 


ight to Lt work in one of his studios, in an old-world corner of Hammersmith, the methods by which such enormous designs are carried out The pictures are 
in his painted on canvas, to be cemented to the stone by a patent process One of his assistants is correcting, from the design, the outlines of a canvas in 
panels preparation, while another (in the left foreground) is squaring up an elevatior Mr. Brangwyn's work in this country is represer ted by some of the panels 
panels the Royal Exchange, those in the banqueting hall of the Skinners Company, two in Lioyds’ building, others in the Grand Trunk Railway offices in 
.. high Cockspur Street, and tempera paintings at Christ's Hospital. Horsham He is to execute the decorat = for Mr. Gordon Selfridge’s new building in 
right) Oxford Street, taking as his subject The Trade of the World. Copyrighted om the Uniled States and (anada— 
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YEAR ago The Illustrated London News published 

the first photographs of the remarkable dis- 
coveries of copper lions and other works of early 
Sumerian art which rewarded the British Museum 
expedition of 1919 to Ur of the Chaldees. Tell 
el-Obeid, the small mound covering an ancient 
Sumerian temple or fort, is near Ur, and was, 
no doubt, a suburb of the great Babylonian 
city, the seat of the worship of Nannar, the 
Moon-god. At Fl-Obeid the local deity was not 
Nannar, but Damkina, a goddess who was the 
consort of Enki, the god of Eridu, the modern 
Abu Shahrein. Endu, which was also partially 
excavated in 1918 and i919 by the British 
Museum expeditions under. Captain Campbell 
Thompson and myself respectively, was the 
most ancient city of Babylonia, and vied in 
importance with the neighbouring Ur, only 
fourteen miles away. It was, however, never 
the seat of a great ruling dynasty, as Ur was, 
being too close to the greater city ever to be 
independent of it. Eridu was always the 
satellite of Ur, a lesser moon in the orbit of 
the Moon-god himself. 


Ur and Harran, in Northern Mesopotamia, 
were the two great centres of the worship of the 


By Dr. H. R. HALL. 


begin excavations there, which he did with’ success, 
finding the four “ foundation -cylinders,’’ one at 
each corner of the tower, which commemorate its 
restoration by King Nabonidus about 550 B.c. The 


WITH AN 
ABOUT 555 B.C 


RE-FACED BY KING NABONIDUS ABOUT S40 BC THE 
SOUTH-EAST SIDE OF THE GREAT ZIGGURRAT, OR 
TOWER, OF THE MOON TEMPLE 


Moon-god, and their close connection is exemplified 
in the story of Abraham 


It 1s obvious that one of the most interesting sites 
in Mesopotamia must be the mounds of 
i'r, and that the shrine of the Moon 


MOON TEMPLE AT UR 


tower and temple are, however, much older than 
this, the main buildings dating from the time of 
the kings Ur-Nammu (or Ur-Engur) and Shulgi (or 
Dungi), about 2300 B.c.; but Taylor found evidence 
of older buildings than theirs 


In 1855 he also dug at Eridu, but then the work 
was stopped, and was not resumed till 1918, when 
Captain Thompson made a short excavation at Ur for 
the British Museum before going on to Eridu. Next 
year I took up the running, and continued the tradition 
of the British Museum work at Ur by a three months’ 
excavation there, as well as the work at El-Obeid and 
an excavation at Shahrein. The main work of these 
three months was the discovery and excavation of 
an important building of burnt brick, originally 
thought to be part of a palace of King Shulgi, but 
more probably, in reality, a portion of the temple of 
the Moon itself, if the latest views on the subject hold 
good. In any case, it was a building closely connected 
with the temple. Some description of this building 
was given in The Illustrated London News last vear. 
One interesting find was the foundation tablet of King 
Ur-Nammu, commemorating the building of E-Makh, 
the temple of the goddess Ninsun. There were, of 
course, many temples within the enclosure of the Moon 
god, some dedicated to subsidiary deities like this, 
and, no doubt, annexed temples outside the main 
enclosure also 


There were not many finds of objects of the 
time of the building of the temple, the most 
interesting being fragments of statues of the time 
of Ur-Nammu, which had been broken up, prob 
ably at the time of the invasion and destruction 
by fire by the Elamites (?) about 2200 B.c., traces 
of which are everywhere apparent 


This building was later occupied by priestly 
families, who have left behind interesting traces 


INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDUS, KING OF BABYLON, 
A TERRA-COTTA CYLINDER FROM THE 


of their presence, notably four beautifully inscribed 

tablets containing legal documents—wills be- 

quests and lists of property—-of the priests in 

the time of King Ashurbanipal, about 650 B.c. 
These tablets were actually found at the moment 
of the visit of some distinguished officials and 
officers from India, who had the opportunity 
of seeing an interesting discovery made. 


The brick temenos-wall of the ziggurrat was 
also found in 1919—a great wall thirty-eight 
feet thick, with casemates or storage-chambers 
in its thickness. This excavation has been 
continued with interesting results by Mr. Woolley 
this year. 


As has been announced in the Press, the 
work has been resumed by the Museum in 
conjunction with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the expedition being under the direction 
of Mr. C. L. Woolley, assisted by Mr. F. G. 
Newton, the well-known archaological architect 
who has worked at Amarna in Egypt, at 
Knossos with Sir Arthur Evans, and in Pales- 
tine and Sardinia with Dr. Duncan Mackenzie ; 
by Mr. Sidney Smith, Assyriologist, of the 

British Museum; and Mr. A. W. Lawrence. The 
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DATING FROM THE TIME OF ASHURBANIPAL, ABOUT 

630 BC FOUR FINE CUNEIFORM TABLETS CON- 

TAINING LEGAL DOCUMENTS OF PRIESTS OF THE 
MOON 


results of their three months’ work this year will 
be announced later by the Museum authorities ; 
but the Press has already recorded the fact 
of the discovery of another portion 


god an the city from which Abraham 
came must be one of the most im 
portant objects of archawological dis 
covery in the Euphrates land The 
identification of Tell el-Muqayyir, as it 
is now called, with Ur was made by 
Sir Henry Kawlinson when he read the 
inscribed bricks brought back by Loftus 
after his visit to the Tell in 1850 These 
bricks had already been noted, and a 
remarkably correct guess as to thet 
contents made, by an Itahan traveller 
to Mesopotamia, Pietro della Valle, so 
long ago as 1625 The whole site us 
covered with them Most of them 
have fallen from the great moggurrat, of 
temple-tower, whic h has always stood 
up four square to the elements on the 
summit of the mounds Ihis was the 
centre of the temple of the Moon 
Among the débris surrounding it have 
been found the socketed blocks of basalt 


of the temple of the Moon-god-—or 
rather, another of the brick - built 
temples that anciently surrounded the 
tower of the Moon Several of the 
burials in pottery bath-shaped cofhns 
that are found all over the mounds 
have also been excavated, and interest- 
ing antiquities found both in them and 
in the temple, including gold ornaments 
and jewellery of the Assyrian and Per- 
sian periods Many of these burials 
were excavated also during the former 
diggings, chiefly on the periphery of 
the mounds and in the southern portion 
of the site, where the ancient city 
probably lay, separated from the great 
temple-complex to the north by a 
canal or arm of the Euphrates, which 
is still marked by a transverse wadi 
or valley running from east to west. 


There is no doubt that the con 


and diorite in which the bronze-shod 
doors of the temple turned — 
In 1854 the Trustees of the British 


that Mr ¢ 
Museum, on the reports of Loftus and 


Rawlinson, commissioned Mr J. 


‘Tavior, H.M.'s Vice-Consul at Basrah, to 


SURMOUNTED 


) a message of March 16 from Baghdad (received in London 
Leonard Woolley, director of the British Museum and Penns 


BY THE ZIGGURRAT, OR TOWER OF THE TEMPLE OF THE MOON 
MOUND AT UR. AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXPEDITION'’S 


It was stated 


Ur, had just left for England on the close of the 


Gertrude Bell. Honorary Director of Antiquities for tra 


by air mail 
yivania University 
legging season 


departure he lectured at Baghdad on the latest discoveries at Ur. the chair being 


tinued excavation of Ur will produce 
much that will be of interest to both 


CAMP. the archwologist and the architect Ur 


is such an interesting site, and was a 
city so important in the early history 
of the civilised world, that its excava- 


on Apri! 1) 


Betore his 


taken by Miss tion os one of the foremost tasks of 


archaology at the present time 


a 
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BY AN ARTIST OF RARE DISTINCTION: THE GLYN PHILPOT EXHIBITION. 


By Courtesy or tHe Grosvenor GALLERIES. 


“THE REPOSE ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT'’: A FANTASY OF MYTHICAL CREATURES OF PAGANISM i fe } “ ROLAND HAYES SINGING’’: THE WELL-KNOWN NEGRO 
CURIOUSLY WATCHING THE INFANT SAVIOUR AND HIS MOTHER ASLEEP. 1.8 TENOR STRIKING WORK IN PORTRAITURE. 


HE subjects we have chosen for reproduction from Mr. Glyn Philpot’'s 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Galleries represent different phases of his 
art, which, as noted below, is remarkable for its wide range of subject and 
treatment. The first is a singularly effective fantasy, in which various mythical 
| creatures of paganism are seen gathered, in unsuspecting curiosity, around the 
Infant Saviour (asleep in His mother's arms during the Flight into Egypt) who 
was destined to destroy the world’s belief in their existence. Among them are 
L 


centaurs and a human-headed Sphinx of the type seen in ancient Egyptian 
decorative art—as, for instance, on several of the boxes found in the tomb of 
Tutankhamen. In the illustration below this, on the left, another Biblical scene, | 
the Adoration of the Magi, is treated more in the orthodox manner On the i) 
right (above) is a notable example of Mr. Glyn Philpot’s work as a portrait i} 
painter, while that on the right underneath shows what a fine thing he can 
make of a domestic interior with a group of figures 


*THE ADORATION OF THE THREE KINGS” AN INTERESTING MODERN 
i INCURSION INTO THE REALM OF THE OLD RELIGIOUS PAINTERS 
= 


It is some years since M- jlyn Philpot, A.R.A., the well-known painter, had a 


* one-man show in London The last asion was at the Baillie Gallery, which 
has long been closed, in the early days of his career He has just brought 
together, in his new exhibition at the Grosvenor Galleries, a fine array of pictures, 
as well as sculpture, which mark him st aS an artist { rare distinction and 
imaginative power, with remarkable range and versatility In this respect he 


differs widely from some artists who, having once made a hit’ with a particular 


“A FAMILY” A FINE STUDY OF A DOMESTIC INTERIOR, SHOWING THE 
RANGE AND VERSATILITY OF MR. GLYN PHILPOT’S ART 


type of subject, ntinue thereafter to ring the hanges thereon r pursue the 
same theme with variations, for the remainder of their career The exhibition is 
re which all art-lovers in London should make a point { visiting Appraising 
his development as a jourist, formerly under the influence of the great Venetians, 
Mr. f ». Konody says In the past he used the sumptuous palette of Paolo 
Veronese and of Titiar To-day, he dispenses with this ur emphasis, and sets 


his palette with the sober, but still rich, greys and browns of Moron 
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The Whrld of the Theatre 


By Jj. T. GREIN. 


““AT MRS. BEAM’S” AND “ANNA CHRISTIE.” 


HERE has been such a plethora of revivals of 
late that our Jobs, in sackcloth and ashes, 
will be drawing their accustomed conclusions. They 
will say we are in the doldrums of dramatic effort ; 
that we are suffering from a paucity of dramatic 
material, and the theatre in effect is dead. Yet I 
believe two of the most considerable influences of our 
time have appeared in London. I refer to Mr. C. K. 
Munro and Mr, Eugene O'Neill. These young men 
have something to say, and they are very impatient to 
Say it. 

A cynic might retort that these revived theatrical 
plays have nothing to say. They say it uncommonly 
well. To us they are interesting and provide a sharp 
comment. They emphasise not only the success of 
craftsmanship, but its limitations. Governed by the 
curtain, these plays du thédtre have set up a tyranny 
of form. Characters are in chains. They can never 
rise impregnable in their own strength above the 
action. They are always generalled into position, and 
the “ big scene” of necessity compels obedience to 
the plot. They never surprise their creators, though 
their creators by their skill may surprise us. We are 
deceived, however, just so long as the curtain is up, 
for as soon as we bring the acid test of validity 
the play crumbles. Considered theatrically, they are 
great acting plays. They are justified revivals even 
if they only touched our memories of past triumphs 
and matched our present-day actors and actresses with 
a day that is gone. The player, not the play, is the 
thing. Yet, let us be gracious and grateful ; for these 
plays, that bear their date on them now, brought 
order out of chaos. They rescued the theatre from 
the idiots that had condemned it to tea-table inanities. 

The drama of to-day is something different, and, in 
the hands of Mr. Munro and Mr. O'Neill, something very 
different. ‘At Mrs. Beam’s " is a comedy that is dia- 
bolically clever and penetrating. Mr. Munro's Notting 
Hill boarding-house harbours a world of rogues, syco- 
phants, and futilities. There is no real pathes, no 
tenderness, no genuine humour that “ smiles while our 
hearts do ache,” as Bunyan put it. The world of 
Mr. Munro is desperately narrow, but 


the same love of physical strength and interest 
in the world of the inarticulate and despised, and 
the same impulsive revolt against discipline. He 


AS THE BARGEE FATHER OF A “LOST” DAUGHTER 

STRIVING TO LIVE DOWN HER PAST: MR. GEORGE 

MARION AS CHRIS CHRISTOPHERSON, IN “ANNA 
CHRISTIE,” AT THE STRAND THEATRE. 


is a “‘ wise wild beast,’’ who has roughed it as a gold 
prospector, a man before the mast, and a dock labourer. 


But it is not enough to endure life. The artist must 
understand it. He must be able to transfigure it. 
Eugene O'Neill has that power. His grip of emotional 
crisis is wonderful. Here, of course, we mark the 
sharp difference between O'Neill and Borrow. The 
Vagabond of English Letters was too self-contained 
and too egotistical to feel intensely. The Isopel Berners 
of Lavengro and “ The Romany Rye,’’ who loved 
him so passionately and left all to follow him, only 
served as an amusement. In return for her devotion, 
as they camped together in the Dingle, he taught 
her Armenian! Could anything be more pitifully 
illuminating ? 

But the creator of ‘‘ Anna Christie ’’ has suffered. 
He has something big to say. He says it careless of 
dramatic forms, and his plays burn with the fire of 
his sincerity. Yet no man can defy the theatre 
altogether without loss. The ‘‘ Emperor Jones "’ and 
the ‘‘ Hairy Ape’ are vivid and moving in the study. 
I do not think they would stand the test of the stage. 
The form is too loose. There was something curiously 
unsatisfying in the Everyman production of “ He” 
and “ In the Zone ’’—which, again, is a question of 
form. The theatre is a vessel which Time has shaped. 
The great dramatist will fill it to the brim. O'Neill 
is a young man who can deal with the deep elementals 
of life with moving power. He sees life not as Mr. 
Munro does, with a harsh laugh on his lips—O'Neill 
has no laughter—but with infinite sympathy and 
infinite pain. 

“ Destroy the theatre!" said the great Duse, 
impatient with machine-made drama. There is hope 
in the comedian Munro and the tragedian O'Neill. A 
recollection from Matthew Arnold comes to mind with 
pathetic poignancy: “I see a@ fugitive vision of 
delicate features under a shower of hair and a 
cloud of lace, and hear the voice of Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt saying, in its most caressing tones, to 
the Londoners ; ‘ The theatre is irresistible ; organise 
the theatre!’ 

The theatre is irresistible. These two young 
men have brought freshness, vahidity, intuition, 

and lucidity to the stage. Their 


it is desperately true. His vision is 
like the searchlight pouring down in 
a laboratory on a wriggling bit of life. 
Miss Shoe is maddeningly futile, and 
Laura Pasquale worthlessly false; and 
yet it is when the false woman rounds 
on the foolish, good-intentioned old 
maid that we touch depths deeper than 
comedy. Mr. Munro's mind is corrosive. 
Let him bring sympathy and a sense 
of tears, and he will do something 
very big for our theatre. He has an 
easy mastery of its devices; he has 
an eye for uncomfortable truth; and 
youth is still on his side. 


. . . . . 


If you did not go to the Everyman, 
then you must go to the Koyalty. Mr. 
Dennis Eadie deserves our thanks, and 
there you will see acting that will make 
you realise what our actors can do when 
they have a play which presents true 
character. The secret of Mr. Munro's 
genius does not lie in his verbal felici- 
ties or his inventive surprises, nor yet 
his strategic mastery of plot. His 
peculiar power is his concrete grip of 
actualities. He pins down his figures 
and mercilessly dissects them. They 
stand revealed in their futility. Then he 
laughs as savagely as Swift in contempt. 

Eugene O'Neill sees the same show, 
but how differently he expresses it! 
Where Munro laughs to preserve his 
sanity at this idiocy we call life, O'Neill 
feels with intense sympathy. He touches 
the tragedy with imaginative beauty. 
He makes us feel that sense of pity and 
tears which sends us into the world 
cleansed and purified—-Aatharsis, as the 
Greeks termed it. His “ Anna Christie” 
has the same inevitability, the same 
steady march towards its crisis, that a 


dialogue is more than clever talk; it 
is self-revealing. It has the inevit- 
ability of character. They have yet 
to learn that the theatre is a tyrant, 
and that’ form cannot be despised. 
But their error is one of youth. 
They have youth's impatience and 
urgency. They are both agonists of 
life, but Munro escapes from his feel- 
ings in mocking cynicism. He is 
a beak and talon in drama. He 
is merciless in his incisive repeti- 
tions. His comedy is Meredithian in 
its implacable war on folly. His genius 
may be compared to the lightning. 
It scorches and withers whatever it 
touches. 

The genius of Eugene O'Neill is 
like that of a torrid, slow heat. It 
is akin to that of Whitman, Conrad, 
and Hardy in its intensity and ele- 
mental force. These dumb creatures 
of his imagining have their counter- 
parts in life. Their hearts are laid 
bare, and we watch with awe the 
conflict in their lives. The simplicity, 
the cumulative force of minutia, the 
irony of circumstance and the devas- 
tating effects of accident—all these are 
set down with such sympathy and such 
stark, passionate intensity that we re- 
cognise at once a new force in drama. 
Feverish, excitable, impetuous, vital, 
he is engrossed with life— not content 
to note the bad only—watching with 
intense preoccupation the mingling of 
the finer qualities— sexual devotion, 
pity, courage, endurance—with the coarser 
“ ape and tiger’ instincts, and creating 
anew the great Empire of Pain in 
terms of drama. 

Munro is an ironist and a satirist of 
cogent clarity. O'Neill is a humanist 


Sophoclean drama has This tragedy 
is the burden of her soul. It wreaks 
its own punishment 

I call O'Neill a vagabond in drama 
Oddly enough he reminds me of George 
Borrow He has the same sense of 
dramatic telling, the same discursiveness, 


IN THE NAME-PART OF “ANNA CHRISTIE.” 


Mr. Eugene O'Neill's play, “ Anna Christie,” made a triumphant success on its production at the 
Strand Theatre on April 10, not only for the dramatist’s power of insight and pathos, but through 
the excellent acting of Miss Pauline Lord, Mr 
‘s laid among American bargees, longshoremen, and loose women, one of whom, the heroine, seeks use sparingly their work bears the 


to redeem her past and win real love. 


George Marion, and others in the cast 


and a psychologist of compelling sin- 


AN AMERICAN TRIUMPH AT THE STRAND THEATRE: MISS PAULINE LORD cerity. Munro is filled with profound 


contempt. O'Neill is moved by a pro- 
found pity. They both as yet work in 
a limited milieu. Within that narrow 
. cme compass I can use the word I only 


unmistakable stamp of genius. 
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BEHIND THE MARIONETTE SCENES: THE WHOLE ART OF. WIRE-PULLING. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, STEVEN SPURRIER, R.O.L. 


" 
— 


MANIPULATED BY OPERATORS ON A BRIDGE ABOVE THE 


THE ITALIAN MARIONETTES OF THE TEATRO DEI PICCOLI 


In our issue of April 14, we gave some photographs showing how the Italian | wired together 


Marionettes at the New Scala Theatre look from “in front.” Here Mr. Spurrier ‘ large ncerted movements 

lets us into the mechanical secrets of their lifelike movements by a peep behind and pass the marionette in 

the scenes. “ The operators and assistants he writes number eight persons extraordinarily subtle touch on 
There are, as a rule, six operators mn the bridge at once, wh very everly from the front, the whole character 
handle whole groups of puppets. Some that are not nee jed for action are hooked It is said that this art of the mar 
on to the structures on each side of the bridge. In some groups the figures are | ation to another 


STAGE, AND OTHERS IN THE WINGS FOR PUPPETS “OFF”: 
NEW SCALA THEATRE. 


so as to form a distinct 
the 


AT THE 


Drawing Copyrighted om the United States and ( anada 


dancers In 


w bridge, 


showing 
Jetectior 
perator 


ne gener- 


— 
as’ Ss cross each other on the narro 7m 
\ie n from one to another. thereby 
te trings to be able’ t arry on, without 
and movement created by the first 
be ette operators is handed down from og__EE. 
—C.R.)} 
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LAND MAMMALS 


OF THE FAR NORTH. 


By Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen, 


HE Arctic Sea is rich in “ floating meadows ” 

of animalcules and microscopic plants; it is 
therefore rich in small crustaceans, which are very 
nutritious ; it is therefore rich in fishes, as in the case 


is quite exceptional. In most places the tundra is a 
richly-clad, undulating plain—though there is high 
tundra and low tundra—diversified with rush-fringed 
lakes, bogs covered with cotton-grass, and summer 
rivers. ‘“‘ But,” as Mr. Seebohm writes, 
‘it has one almost fatal drawback—it 


swarms with millions of mosquitoes.” 
One must remember, however, that they 
form an important part of the food of 
some of the insectivorous birds that come 
to the tundra as summer visitors from 
the South. 


The list of tundra 
The Secret of mammals is not a 


the Reindeer. long one, but it is 


very interesting. It includes reindeer, 
musk-ox, lemming, and Arctic fox; and 
each of these animals has its particular 
secret —-a combination of qualities —in 
virtue of which it holds its own in an 
unfriendly environment. What is the 
secret of the reindeer? The long, dense 
hair and the thick skin must help to 
protect it against the Polar winter. The 
shovel-like feet, with the hoofs spreading 
out under pressure, are well suited for 


WITH “SHOVEL-LIKE” FEET, SUITED FOR RUNNING ON SNOW 
OR BOGGY GROUND: THE CARIBOU, OR REINDEER. 


Copyright Photograph by W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 


of the Newfoundland Banks; it is therefore able to 
support many kinds of seals, and these feed the Polar 
Bear. This we saw in a previous study ; our business 
now is with the mammals on land—with those 


running on snow-covered or boggy ground, 
and they also serve for scraping down to 
the lichens. From the wolf it is more or 
less saved by its keen senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing, and also by its endur- 
ing speed. From “ the wolf at the door,” it is saved 
by its capacity for thriving on scraps of vegetation of 
all sorts—from the lichens on the mountains to the 


or there may be several males in the herd, each with 
a large following. The voice is quite different from 
that of sheep or cattle; it has been described as a 
whine or like the snorting of a walrus. If it were 
not for the mania for “ big bags,"’ the musk-ox 
would flourish bravely in the Canadian tundra. 


The Secret of The most prolific Arctic mammals 
the 1 ing. are the Banded Lemmings (Dicro- 

stonyx torquatus), the counterparts 
of the Brown or Norwegian lemming (Lemnus lemnus), 
which is larger and more given to “ migrate ” or trek. 
The banded lemmings have a brown, grey, or chestnut 
colour in summer, and, unlike their relatives to the 
south, they turn pure white in winter. The banded 
lemmings are not much bigger than mice—about four 
inches long. Admiral Markham remarks: “‘ When 
roasted and served up on toast, like sparrows, they 
were found to be excellent eating, although provok- 
ingly small." They make underground nests lined 
with grass and moss, but do not hibernate. Their 
food is chiefly roots of plants. 

Also characteristic of some parts of the tundra are 
the Arctic hares (Lepus arcticus and its relatives), 
found even in North Greenland. They are snowy 
white in winter, all but the black tip of the ear, and 
the fur is long and thick. They usually change in 
summer to iron-grey or greyish-brown, but those that 
live farthest north are white throughout the year. 
The winter whiteness, seen also in the banded lemming, 
may have a protective value, hiding the animal from 
the hungry eyes of fox and faleon; but its deeper 
significance is probably that for a warm-blooded animal 
in very cold surroundings a white dress is physio- 

logically best, for it loses least of the precious 


that manage to subsist in the not very promis- 
ing environment of the Tundra. The continental 
tundra is the treeless area north of the great 
forests, and otherwise bounded either by the 
Polar Sea or by eternal snow and ice. Of 
course, there is also a fringe of tundra around 
Arctic islands. But there is no tundra in the 
Antarctic, and therefore no land mammals occur 
there. 

The physical peculiarities of the tundra are 
briefly these, allowing some license to general- 
isation: there are only two seasons, summer 
and winter; the mean temperature is always 
low and the rays of summer sunlight are very 
oblique ; the subsoil is permanently frozen ; there 
is a very dry winter and the summer precipita- 
tion, though frequent, is slight ; the snow is of 
unequal depth and is often cleared off locally by 
the strong winds—-all the better for the reim- 
deer! The rivers are only summer rivers, being 


animal heat. 
The Arctic Fox. Most explorers speak with 
some enthusiasm of the 
Arctic fox (Alopex lagopus), for not only is it 
very handsome, but its inquisitiveness relieves 
situations that are often grim. The creature 
cannot resist coming to see what man is doing, 
and it is venturesome to the verge of reckless- 
ness. The late Dr. W. S. Bruce gave a vivid 
description of their ways: ‘“ The Scottish ex- 
plorers (in Prince Charles Foreland) in 1906 
and 1907 had these animals coming within a 
few feet of them, eating the fat out of the 
frying-pan of the canteen, stealing the sugar, 
bacon, and other food-stuffs, feeding even out 
of the hands of the explorers, and sleeping 
within a few yards of the tent, preferably on 
the tops of the covered caches of provisions.” 
The Arctic fox is two-thirds the size of 
the common red fox, and it is normally clothed 


frostbound in winter; and this implies that 
the land is very imperfectly drained and liable 
to be boggy. 


The Plants of 
the Tundra. 


As for the seals and bears, 
the walruses and whales, we 
understand their abundance 
(or it would be in every case abundance if man did not 
interfere), for they express transmogrified sea-soup ; 
but what of the land mammals? We must find the 
answer in the abundance of a characteristic tundra- 
vegetation of hardy, stunted plants, many of which 
are unexpectedly nutritious. There are many lichens, 
those strange dual plants—combinations of alga 
and fungus in an intimate partnership or symbiosis. 
They were primeval soil-makers, and they continue 
their task to-day. A good example is the so-called 
Reindeer Moss,” which spreads over vast areas, 
and is much used by the reindeer in winter 

There are vast tracts of hair-mosses and bog- 
mosses, not of much direct use for the sustenance 
of ammals, yet useful indirectly but in the “ tree 
less’ tundra there are Lilliputian forests of dwarf 
willows, such as we sometimes see on our golf-links, 
not over an inch in height ; hkewise dwarf birches and 
dwart alders, and their upper branches with buds and 
fruits may be cropped by the reindeer (still more by 
birds hke ptarmgan and snow-bunting), just as their 
roots may be nibbled by the lemming Root- pruning 
has its uses, but it must be a hardy plant that can 
survive being cropped at both ends ' Of considerable 
importance are the hardy berry beanng dwarf 
bushes like the crowberry, which have a considerable 
nutntive value, being relatively mch in proteins and 
fats Then mm areas with relatively good dramage 
there is in the short summer a surprisingly luxunant 
display of flowers 

In some places the tundra deserves its Amenecan 
name of Barren Ground, where it 1s, as Mr. Seebohm 
says little else than gravel beds interspersed 
with bare patches of peat or clay, and with scarcely a 
rush or a sedge to break the monotony.” But this 


WITH A WHITE “DRESS” THAT TENDS TO CONSERVE WARMTH 
IN COLD SURROUNDINGS: THE ARCTIC FOX, A FRIENDLY 


INQUISITIVE ANIMAL THAT LIVES BY ITS WITS. 
Copyright Photograph by W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 


seaweed on the shore. The Peary Caribou, a species 
of reindeer frequenting Alaska and the Canadian Barren 
Grounds, stores up in late summer a thick 
layer of back fat,’ which is gradually 
absorbed through the grim winter. This 
animal extends to beyond 83 degrees 
North latitude, where the vegetation is 
very scanty (the related Woodland Caribou 
is more of a forest animal), and where 
the Arctic wolves form hungry packs. 
We read that “in these northern wilds, 
amid the most intense cold, the caribou 
passes from three to five months of con- 
tinuous night, its wanderings lighted only 
by the moon and the stars, and the 
marvellous displays of waving Northern 
lights.”’ 

This unique rumin- 
The Musk-Ox. ant, which links cattle 
and sheep, is represented by fossil re- 
mains in North Europe and Asia, but is 
restricted nowadays to the Barren Grounds 
of Canada. It is a strongly built animal, 
about three feet high at the shoulder, with 


in long and loose white fur of great beauty. 
* Blue ” Arctic foxes are colour varieties. We 


AND have dealt with reindeer, musk-ox, and lem- 


ming, which are all vegetarian ; but the Arctic 
fox is, of course, a carnivore, and it must 
often find it difficult to keep body and soul 
together. Now and then it gets a lemming, occasion- 
ally a hare, and more rarely still there is a prolonged 


shaggy fine hair, on the whole deep-amber 
coloured, and sometimes harmonising pro- 
tectively against a background of rock. 
Apart from man it has no enemy but the 
wolf, which it baulks by its gregarious- 
ness herd against pack! When threatened, the 
musk-oxen retreat to an elevation and form a line or 
circle of defence with their sharp horns against the 
enemy. If there are calves they are kept between the 
crags and the front line, or inside the circle. A herd 
may consist of a male and a dozen or more females, 


ANIMALS THAT REPULSE WOLVES BY FORMING THE HERD INTO 
A LINE OR CIRCLE, ENCLOSING THE CALVES: THE MUSK-OX. 


Copyright Photograph by D. Seth-Smvith. 


feast on a whale’s carcass, stranded on the shore. 
Mainly, however, it depends on birds, which it captures 
among the snow—¢g., ptarmigan—or by lake-side, or 
at the foot of the sea-cliffs. Every tundra mammal 
has its particular secret, and the secret of the Arctic 
fox is its resourcefulness, It lives by its wits. 
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y GLAMIS CASTLE, FORFAR 
SHIRE Macheth, thane of 
Glamis, is believed to have lived 


in the old Castle which stood on 
the site of the present fine 17th 
century edifice Home of the 
fiancée of the Duke of York 


HISTORICAL HO 80 


Shade un. ‘“* What brings you here, King of Scottish 


Spirits ? 


es “To see the ancestral home from which 
the son of a King has selected his bride.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorch Wutsky KitMarnock, ScoTLanp. 
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HIS time next week we shall have a Duchess of 
York. One, too, whose only thought is to be 
worthy of a title held by Queen Mary, who is, the 
royal bride has always held, ideal as a Queen, as a 
wife and as a mother. The wedding will be a stately 
affair, and the parties at Buckingham Palace have 
been much looked forward to. That the Duke of 
York has thought of the children in great cities in 
connection with his marriage, has endeared him 
still more to the public than his strict attention to 
all the duties of his exalted position, and his alto- 
gether pléasant way of fulfilling them. His bride 
is perfectly delightful. That is the verdict of all 
who have been brought into contact with her, gentle 
and simple alike. The keynote of her lovable character 
seems to be her thought for and consideration of 
others. 


The marriage of the Marquess of Worcester and 
Lady Mary Cambridge is to be on June 14. It will 
almost certainly be in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
where the bride-elect’s sister was married. Her 
father is Constable and Governor of Windsor Castle. 
The date will be that of the opening day of the Royal 
Richmond Horse Show. It will be the week previous 
to Ascot, so that the Court will probably remain at 
Windsor from the wedding on the Thursday over the 
week-end, which is usually spent at 
Windsor Castle, and over Ascot Week. 
The King and the Queen have always 
had a great affection for their niece 
Lady Mary Cambridge, who is remark- 
able for her fine supply of sense, her 
unselfish disposition, and her devotion 
to her father and mother, brothers 
and sister. 


The close of the hunting season 
was inarked by three country wed- 
dings. That of the Earl and Countess 
of Eltham was the most important, the 
bridegroom being a nephew of the 
Queen. Princess Alice and the Earl 
of Athlone were at it. The bride’s 
father comes of a great hunting 
family. Her uncle, the Earl of 
Huntingdon, said to be a de- 
scendant of the original of Robin 
Hood, must have broken, at 
various times, most of his 
bones in the field, and the 
bride’s father is an enthu- 
siast, too. His mother, the 
late Wilmot Countess of 
Huntingdon, was well 
known for her love of 
hunting and hounds. 
There was a_ great 
gathering of  distin- 
guished hunting people 
at the wedding. Lady Mary Cam- 
bridge, soon herself to marry into a 
famous hunting family, was a brides- 
maid. lady Sybil Argles and her 
husband are well known in the 
hunting-field, as are Mr. Clare and 
Lady Doris Vyner. 


The Hon. Julia Hamilton, now 
Lady Raglan, was a white-and-silver 
bride, with yellow-clad bridesmaids. 
Lord Raglan is a soldier - adminis- 
trator, who retired from the Grena- 
dier Guards as Major, and has had 
work in Syria and Palestine, and will 
probably have more employthent of 
a like nature He succeeded his 
father, who was Governor of the Isle 
of Man, two years ago. His mother, {Sy 
now Dowager Lady Raglan, is a par’ 
sister of the late Earl of Bessborough. AL 
The new Lady Raglan is Lord and 
Lady Belhaven and Stenton’s only daughter. Lord 
Belhaven succeeded his brother, whose only son, a 
gallant officer in the R.F.A., was killed in the war, 
and left no family. He married the eldest daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Dundonald, who before 
the war distinguished herself as a big-game hunter, 


securing very fine bags 


It is rather a business to get in all the weddings 
arranged between Lent and May, which are regarded 
as wrong and unlucky periods, according to the point 


of view. Last week there were several, each on the 
earlier days of the week and one on Friday, in town. 
A Duchess, much in demand as a guest, decided to 
go to one of the country weddings, as by so doing 
only one could be attended, and so no offence given. 
Great ladies have to be diplomatists! Miss Flavia 
Forbes looked very pretty at her wedding. She is 
the least that there is of Egyptian in appearance, but 
all long straight dresses are now dubbed Egyptian, for 


Simple raiment for the sportswoman which 
stands to the credit of Burberrys, in the Hay- 
market. Game-feather tweed makes the sust 
om the left, while the other is of fine Lovat 
susting. A deep-apricot tint is the novel colour 
chosen for the suede coatee in the centre. 
(See page 658.) 


lack of originality and discrimination is very 
noticeable in naming modes and colours in our 
country. Her sunny, Titianesque hair looked 
charming under her orange - blossom Juliet 
cap, and the children attendants were sweet 


Master John Robert Warrender, whose 
experience of this planet is two years and 
two months, looked a wonderful wee man 
in his Forbes tartan kilt, of about a finger- 
length, and creamy-tinted chiffon frilled shirt, and his 
behaviour was wonderful too. It will not be surpris- 
ing, and it will result picturesquely, if the example 
of bridesmaids carrying between them beautifully 
filled flower* baskets is followed. Miss Mevagh 
Forbes and Miss Mary Chichester, in their dainty 
yellow dresses, carrying their yellow arums and 
other yellow flowers in a gracefully shaped basket, 
made a pretty picture. We were back in midwinter 
that day, so loig dark fur coats were worn over 
pretty dresses ud hats were the most spring-like 


parts of costumes. Mrs. George Forbes, the bride’s 
grandmother, who is great-grandmother to Sir Archi- 
bald and Lady Sinclair’s children, was an example 
of smartness, upright bearing, and of years worn 
lightly and brightly. The reception was held at her 
house. 


The King and Queen will hold four Courts this 
season, which is quite good news. They are arranged 
in pairs, the first two May 30 and 31, the second two 
June 14 and 15. It is therefore certain that if their 
Majesties attend the wedding of Lady Mary Cam- 
bridge and the Marquess of Worcester, and if it takes 
place at Windsor, the Court cannot make the long 
week-end at the Castle 
foreshadowed in an earlier 
paragraph. It is fairly cer- 
tain that the Queen will 
attend the wedding of her 
niece, and it is said that 
the Prince of Wales is quite 
likely to be best man to 
Lord Worcester, whom he 
greatly likes, and with 
whose hounds he has seen 
such good sport this past 
winter. The wedding will 
be second in importance to 
that of the Duke of York 
and Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon next week. 


The old days when the 
Grosvenor Gallery suffered 
from the super - esthetic 
craze, and was dubbed by 
W. S. Gilbert “ greenery- 
yallery,” were great times 
for private views. This has 
come round again to be 
quite an occupation for the 

smart. At the Grosvenor 

Gallery private view of 

Mr. Glyn Philpot’s 

and Mr. David Muir- 

head's pictures, there 

A were lots of distin- 
guished art lovers. 
Princess Helena Vic- 
toria paid a tong 
visit, so did Lady 
Patricia Ramsay, 
who is devoting 
quite a lot of 
time and 
excellent 


painting, and who looked very handsome i olack, 
with copper-colour in her hat. Viscount Esher was 
there with Lady Esher, who is very artistic, and looked 
picturesque in brown. Lady Diana Cooper was there 
in homespun, looking less like Queen Elizabeth than 
her own charming and vital self. Lord Crawford 
seemed to like all the pictures better than his own 
portrait, which is excellent. There were all sorts of 
people of light and leading at this private view. 


A maiden fresh from the isle called Emerald, now 
it has assumed a different hue, was asked why she 
came to a hated England when at home was a free 
country, more than Home Rule, and the foreign enemy 
occupation ended? “ Shure, I know nothing about 
them things. I know there's divil’s work goes on; 
but that's not why I left. It's because the sojers and 
the bands is away that I came over: for I hear they ‘re 
here, and life's that dull without them that it ‘s not 
life at all, so it isn't ; it 's nothing but hard work and 
bad words."" This was her view on the Irish question. 
A Colonel's wife, in charge of a regimental depot, has 
secured her services, and is daily thankful for the 
“ sojers and the bands” that have obtained for her a 
real Irish jewel of a cook ! A. E. L. 
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The John Haig Clubland Series No. 25. i : 


The Brothers’ Club. 


N the year 1713, Dean Swift founded “ The Brothers’ Club,” and that he was well equipped eT | 
b | ats to do so is attested by Timbs, according to whom “ few men appear to have so well studied 
7 the social and political objects of club life.” ry 
“The object of our club,” says Swift, “is to advance conversation and friendship and to : 
reward learning without jnterest or recommendation. We take in none but men of wit or 7? 
men of interest.” a 
ara The Club rapidly gained in distinction, and in his Journal to Stella, Swift writes : “We are now el 
in all nine Lords and ten Commoners. The Duke of Beaufort had the confidence to propose -- - 
. his brother-in-law, the Earl of Danby, but I opposed it so warmly that it was waived. Danby | r 
: is not above twenty and we will have no more boys.” : a 
' In our illustration we see how “ fifteen of our club dined together under a canopy in an arbour 17 z 
a at Parson’s Green. 1 never saw anything so fine and romantic.” as 1 
ars Although Swift does not mention it specifically in his Journal, it is fairly certain that the cage 
’ nine Lords and ten Commoners, being métn of at least average discrimination, were among fms 
. the admirers of John Haig, because this, the original Haig Whisky, had even in 1713 been iv? 
firmly established in public favour for nearly a century. " 
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i ISSUED BY JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MAKKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 es 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


carried out in special Burberry materials. Game-feather tweed is used for 
the well-cut suit on the left. Like all their creations, it is simplicity itself, and 
depends for its quiet distinction on the beauty of line. Suéde coatees are firm 


Fashion has been unusually kind to the sportswoman favourites with the sportswoman at the present time, and Burberrys have a 

For the Sportswoman. lately, and has evolved any number of interesting wide selection of them in every imaginable colour. A deep apricot tone is the 

things for her especial benefit. Chief among these come the crépe rubber-soled newest shade in these coatees, and the charming model in the centre is 

shoes, without which no golfer now considers her outfit complete. Plantation carried out in this tint. Lovat suiting makes the other attractive suit, and 
— rubber is another term for this excellent material, a Burberry speciality which will appeal to all practical 
which will prove its worth more fully as the summer people is a convertible overcoat of light tweed with 


advances, for one of its chief qualities is the 
fact that it gives an excellent grip on dry 
soil. It is, moreover, a splendid damp- 
resister, and soles of this description cut down 
the weight of the brogue shoes they adorn very 


é considerably, since crépe rubber is one of 

j the lightest mediums obtainable. Batik print- 
ing, which has hitherto been confined to 

cloth, has taken on a new lease of life, for 


the newest idea in jumpers is a knitted silk 
or wool representation of this artistic method 
of printing. Sportswomen are nothing if not 
| thorough, so they will, of course, insist on 
having their stockings to match their tweed 
suits, and spun silk stockings with a*plain or 
check design are high in favour, and can now be had to resemble any 
kind of tweed. 
Sports Coats When buying that invaluable friend, the woven 
and Waistcoats,  “Ports- coat, every wise 
woman will see that it is 
complete with the new shoulder-strengthening, 
which runs from the collar to the top of the 
arm-hole, and prevents the unsightly slipping 
of the shoulder which these soft knitted gar- 
ments often develop after a certain period of 
use, particularly if they are worn for golf. Asa 
complement to a knitted suit, a woven sleeve- 
less waistcoat of silk or wool has a- far more 
businesslike appear- 
ance than a blouse, 
and the latest novelty 
in this direction is a 
“shot” effect ob- 
tained by using two 
different-coloured silks 
or wools together. 


Tailored Suits 


A Sveve Crocus Har. 


A Mownoceram 
HANDKERCHIEF. 


a reverse side of mackintosh. Cuffs, 
collar, and even pockets are double, so 
that the garment can be turned inside 
out at a moment's notice, and the fit 

is equally good whichever way it 


is worn. 
During the re- 
An Important building of their 
premises, Aqua- 


scutum, Ltd., the 
famous firm of weatherproof and 
sports -clothes specialists, will be 
missing from 100, Regent Street, 
where they have been established 
for over seventy years. They are 
not far to seek, however, for they are in temporary premises 
at 126, Regent Street, where they will remain until the pro- 
posed extension of the other building is completed. 


For THe Mororist. 


Those who have suffered 
from the nerve-wracking 
effects of constant insomnia 
know that an excellent means of inducing 
sleep without the use of drugs is to take 
light, nourishing food just before going to 
bed. Ovaltine is a splendid tonic for this 
purpose, for it is very wholesome’ and easily 
digested, and, moreover, it is an ideal nerve 
food, containing the 
strength-giving pro- 
perties of barley malt, 
creamy milk, and 
eggs. After a hard 
day’s work a cup 
of Ovaltine is a 
wonderful restorative, 
and it is to be had 


A Splendid 
Tonic. 


in 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 

of Hote, 4s. 6d. tins from any 

To say that a suit A grocer. Children, who 

originates from Burberry’s is a sufficient assurance of its perfection in cut and are often difficult to please where tonics are concerned, welcome Ovaltine on 

fit alike, for the splendid tailoring of this Haymarket firm has won world-wide account of its delightful flavour, and no better body and brain-building food 
recognition. On page 656 may be seen three of their productions, which are could possibly be found for them. E. A. R. 


Ca 


The intriguing variety of 


tasteful designs in the Jewel 
lery Salon at Harrods makes 
your choosing, whether for 


=> ation or for personal G; 
as casy as it is 
delightful. 


ATTRACTIVE 


RICH SILK GEORGETTE 


TEA FROCKS 


AT SPECIAL PRICES 


The charming Tea Frock illus- 
trated has been especially designed 
for this season. It is cut on most 
graceful and becoming lines, and 

ie by our own workers from 
rich quality silk georgette, and is 
typical of the many attractive and 
inexpensive Tea Frocks we have 
now in stock. 


SIMPLE PLEATED TEA FROCK (as sketch) 
in rich quality pure silk gette, falling 
in set of three vandyked frills, plain “ v 
piece of georgette at neck, and a 
“yy” shaped opening over arms, fini 
belt of dainty ribbon to match or in a 
contrasting shade. In black, jade, reseda, 
sage, lemon, salmon, tan, yellow, flame, 
ivory, and other fashionable 


“price 64 Gns. 


SENT ON APPROVAL, 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
We have made « special study of School 
Outhts for Children and Young Ladies, and 
all orders are carned out by « well equipped 
stall of assistants who have « thorough and 
knowledge of school requirements 
"ost orders carelully executed 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 
| (Cevendish Squere) London 


Catalogue post free 
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(ASTLES 


x: 


tive, 

had 

and 

any 

who 

e on 

food “ 

R. His honour is Colonel Esmonds 


grandson that used to send 


you Tobacco and his honour haw | 
come all the way from Virginia 


W. 1. Thackeray She Virginians Chapter 1. 


Tobacco and Virginia- inseparable terms 


and in particular inseparable from Thack- 
eray and the “Three Castles” Brand of. 


which he wrote in” The Virginians. 
And here in the person of Henry Esmond 
Warrington Esq., 1s alink with the old 
and the new - a link of which every 
“Three Castles” Cigarette is a symbol. A} TT * 
Rich in quality and full of dignity in 
the pedigree’ - typical of the sterling ~ 
worth of an English ancestry and POETS ES 
an honourable House. 


ng 
Theres no sweeter. Tobacco comes from 


Virginia and no better Brand than the 
JSHREE (ASTLES” 
WD.& H.OWILLS, Bristol and London.England. 


T.C.64. 


This Advertionnent is iseued by the Imperial Tobacco Company (Of Oreat Britain Ireland). Limited for the 
Vested Kingdom of Oreat Britaw Ireland and by the British. A merwoan Tohaceo Company, Lamsted for export 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE RULE OF NATIVE RACES. 


HOSE who are responsible for the administration 

of our Colonies are beginning, at any rate, to 
realise that the normal standards of British justice 
cannot be applied to the native races under our rule. 
As was pointed out by the late Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
one of the most distinguished anthropologists of our 
time, it is to the injudicious way in which white 


ensure an increase in the number of such administra- 
tors, the Royal Anthropological Institute have urged 
time and again that all Civil servants who are ap- 
pointed to the charge of native races should first 
undergo a training in anthropology, to fit them for 
the difficult task before them. 

‘ In this wise spirit,” we have just been reminded, 
Mr. J. H. P. Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua, 
is administering Papua, and what was formerly Ger- 
man New Guinea. In his last report to the Common- 


find three elements. The original inhabitants, they 
hold, were Negritos, a short and dwarfish race, low 
in culture, and allied to the Negritos of the Andaman 
Islands, of the Malay Peninsula, and of various islands 
of the Pacific. ‘‘ Later, in prehistoric times,’’ we are 
told, “a taller, and fairly dark race of ‘ Papuans’ 
invaded the territory, driving the pigmies to the hills. 
Still later there arrived a straight-haired and lighter 
race, generally known as the ‘ Melanesians.’ They 
were probably the first seamen of the Pacific, and 


RENCESTER. 
WHERE THE KING PLANTED AN OAK AND THE QUEEN A COPPER BEECH: THEIR MAJESTIES IN A GROUP AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT CI 


The King and Queen on April 12 visited the Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, recently {| the King, the Queen, Earl Bathurst, the Hon. Mrs. Ben Bathurst, Lady Bledisloe, Mrs. F. W. B. 
reopened after having been closed for seven years owing to the war. It was incorporated under Royal | Cripps, Lady Weigall, and Mrs. Dunstan. Standing—Major R. Seymour, Cotsast Give Wigram, Colonel 
Charter in 1845. Our photograph shows (I. to r.): Seated—the Earl of Ancaster, Lady Bertha Dawkins, *Sir P. Marling, V.C., Professor M. J. R. Dunstan (Principal), Sir Robert rs, Bt. (Mi of 
Lady Marling, the Countess of Suffolk, Lord Bledisloe (Chairman of the Governors), Countess Bathurst, | Agriculture), Lord Apsley, and the Hon. Ben Bathurst.—{Pholograph by W. Denmis Sfoss, Crwrencester.| 


officials, missionaries, and traders have treated native 
customs and beliefs that we must ascribe the dying 
out of these “ children of nature." It is not, as is 
generally contended, that they have succumbed to 
diseases and poisons introduced with an alien civilisa- 
tion, so much as to a mental paralysis. We have 
bemused them with our strange standards of right 
and wrong, and have thereby sapped the will to 
live; we have sapped their vitality. Every native 
custom, however unreasonable it may appear to 
us, has arisen in response to the needs of the human 
being in relation to his environment. 

Here and there, wise governors have realised this 
fact, and have tempered their rule accordingly. To 


wealth of Australia, he announced his appointment 
of a Government anthropologist and an assistant 
anthropologist. The report which they have just 
issued makes good reading. But it shows, if I may 
venture to say so, one defect, which needs to be 
seriously considered. 

It is based upon ethnological, rather than upon 
somatological data. That is to say, ‘‘ physical 
anthropology "’ apparently entered into their in- 
vestigations only in so far as purely superficial charac- 
ters are concerned—the colour of the skin, the quality 
of the hair, and the stature. On these three factors 
they have made an analysis of the composition of 
the native population of New Guinea, in which they 


arrived in outrigger canoes,”’ a form of craft unknown 
to the earlier inhabitants. Since they do not seem 
to have brought their womenfolk with them, they 
interbred with the Negritos and ' Papuans,’ producing 
the mixed race of to-day.’’ I venture to suggest that a 
more extensive study of the physical characters, and 
especially of the skull, would have very materially 
modified these conclusions. And this because, just seven 
years ago, it fell to my lot to have to make a report on 
the natives of Dutch New Guinea, based largely upon a 
collection of skulls made by the Wollaston Expedition, 
and supplemented by data derived from skulls in the 
British Museum, the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the University of Cambridge. 
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people, and the skull is no less readily separable THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 
binally, we have what I have called the Purati 
\ustraloid type was probably fermed by Trials and Whenever have discussed the 
blend of the Utakwa type with the Australian aber Tribulations. question of reliability trials, | have 
ginal, who passed through New Guinea on the way endeavoured to empiiasise the 
to Australia Ihose who are content to employ. point that until the motor-car arrives at a state cf 
only “ethnological” data in their analvsis of races- absolute perfection— which it obviously never will do- 


that is to say, data derived by combining observations 


made upon such superficial characters as the colour of 


the skin, hair and eves, and the stati re, with tribal 
customs, religious beliefs, and arts— are building upon 
a very insecure foundation They must inevitably 
miss vital clues to the problems they are striving to 


unravel Ihe data derived from the study of physical 


the holding of reliability trials must be not only defen- 


sible, 


but even necessary. 


1) 


motor-car as we know 


it to-day has been very largely evolved through the 
It is only by trial that w 
discover errors either in design or in material, 
which 


process of trial and error 
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anthropology must always form the fcundation on hold that such trials are redundant should be disposed 
which all investigatior into the history of peoples to argue without the bock, so to savy, it is useful 
must be built up Keligious rites, marriage customs occasionally to glance at the results which are attained 
arts and crafts, and language are matter which in lorg-distance read trials, which are not by any means 
have evolved out of this inter- 
mixture of successive invasions of 
lien peopl 
Of this much I was convinced 
in my search for evidence of the 
typical Polynesian,” in the course 
of my work on the natives of New 
Guinea The text-books told ne 
no more of these people than the 
colou of tie kin hi cs , and 
ihe Lure So there w nothing 
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for myself Who were the Poly 
ne ? But that is another 
which must reserve for 
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“FIFTEEN” 
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NAPIER 


The Proved Best 
ih At the head of all other cars of the ie 
4 world.” Court Journal, 11/11/22 
—L 
know of nothing that can beat the € ‘On 
Napier.” The Tatler, 1/11/22 
JA ar 
on “A better car could not be wished for.” Ne 
ry Financier, 2/11/22 
“A triumph in the reduction of weight.” 
Daily Mail, 7/11 22 
Il 
A, 
KR “We have yet to drive any car, large or ¥> : 
small, that can put up a better portorm- 
ance than the Napier.” Moto» 
A 
ae 
As satistactory and reliable on the road } 
as the Napier aero engine is in the air. 
| 
Lan 
avy 
= ; 
 D.NAPIER & SONLTD. | 
2! 14. New Burlington Street.W.1 4 
>. Works: ACTON. LONDON.w.3. 


From Harrods 
Galleries 


OUHING but the most eXquisite 
refinement of detail, the most 


pleasing and subtle proportions, and the 
| utmost delicacy of line would satisty the 
cultured Englishman's taste for furniture 
150 vears ago. 
It was in the masterly designs of 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite, and the 
decorations ol Zucehi and Pergolest, that 
he found what he ought. 
Harrods Galleries contain a number 
beautitul picees faithtulls reproduced 
from examples of this period. 
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errors and endeavouring to remedy them No fewer known as lighting and ignition specialists. This is a 
than 119 cars started, and the very large number simple form of thermostat which can be fitted without 
of 20 failed entirely to finish — that is to say, the the aid of skilled labour to almost any car which is 


tomshingly high proportion of 25 per cent. failed o1 normally overcooled Obviously, where undercooling 
this comparatively short journey of about goo miles is the trouble, no check to the circulation is desirable 
It has also to be borne in mind that most of the cars l intend t nstal one of these devices, and shall have 
taking part were picked vehicles, driven by picked more to say about its efficiency when I have tried it the 
driver Over and above the absolute failures, of the In the meantime, however, and with summer approach 


9o cars that actually finished, only 53 performed ing, many will be glad to hear that such a form of 


sufficiently well to qualify for the award of gold control is now avy 


medal So far as it is pos ible to discover 


shown to and demonstrated before a party of experts 
on Thursday last, the differential gear formerly con- 
necting the halves of the back axle is now incorporated 
in the crank-case of the engine, being, by the way, 
original in its form; whilst, instead of a rear live 
axle driven by a single chain, two chains transmit 


drive from the crank-shaft (through the self 


the rear wheels 
ble and is so easily installed of better water circulation, greater cleanliness, and 


the chief mechanical weaknesses disclosed 
were engine failures, clutch tr 
brakes, in the order named It is quite un- 
necessary, however, t into the detailed 
ises of faslure It is sufficient to point 
ginal as the tor-car 
btedly is, it is still a very long way frot 
beige the perfect mechanism we sl | ke 
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Champion 


A64 Metric Doutte Ribbed Core 


Price 5 - Tor protection 
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Motor-Car Owners Now Buying | es 
Sparking Plugs By The Set. 


Champion Sparking Plug Co., Ltd. | 
83, Pall Mall, London, S.W 1. 
CHIAMPION Yeu will hacw the new Champions by the 
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Ie in the company’s power-house 


contained differential gear) to chain-wheels bolted to 


A new boiler, offering the advantage 


better fuel economy, has been devised, and 
the utmost efficiency has been aimed at in 
every feature of the design of the vehicle 
It is claimed for the new Sentinel that, under 
favourable conditions of load and road, water 
need only be taken in once in 50 miles, 
whilst the bunker will hold sufficient fuel 
for 150 to 200 miles, the fuel cost being a 
penny per vehicle mile with Welsh coal at 
37s. per ton, and even less on coke or on 
1 cheaper kind of coal. Experience has 
shown that 1°8d. per ton mile is the cost 
of transport by a Sentinel. 

The Sentinel Works, with the new ma- 
chine shop and new body shop now being put 
into use, will have an output capacity of fifty 
steam-wagons per week, Hitherto, the maxi- 
mum output attained has been thirty-two 
That steady progress has been made by the 
company is shown by the fact that the Senti- 
nel wagon was first produced at the rate of 

ne or two per month in 1906, by the old 
established firm of Glasgow engineers, Alley 
and McLellan, Ltd., whereas it has now 
reached the figure mentioned. Adjoining the 
company’s works at Shrewsbury is a garden 
city of a hundred houses, erected for em- 
ployees, four hundred houses being embraced 
in the scheme From the works a constant 
upply of hot water is conveyed in jacketed 
pipes to every house; whilst electric cur- 
for lighting and heating the estate is produced 
W. W. 


On page 632 of this number appears a photograp! 


ed 


as “‘ The Winner of the Ladies’ Race at the 
Point-to-Points : Miss Avila on her Western 
taking the Water-Jump.” After the sector 


containing this page had gone to press and it was 


impossible to alter it, the photographers informed us 


hev had incorrectly named the rider and the horse 


photograph really shows Miss Joan Parry, wl 


| in our note below the picture, came in second. 
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MPARE the Hupmobile with other American cars 

on a value, not only a price basis. Consider what 

each car will be worth after, say, three years’ wear. 
Visualise the quality of the day-after-day service each car 
will give you. Bear in mind that the bigger purchase price 
of the “‘ Hupp” buys better and more durable workmanship 
ana materials, greater efficiency, more economical and reliable 
service. Its iow h.p. (16.9 R.A.C. rating) means lower fuel 
consumption tax and insurance costs, while the “ Hupp” 
special design of engine develops actual power equal to 
engines rated 50 per cent. higher. 


| 5-seater Touring (as illustrated) £425 | 


Hupmobile 


Retail Showrooms : 

PYTCHLEY AUTOCAR COMPANY. LTD. 
216, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
Wholesale 

H. M. LIMITED, 37, Wardour Street, LONDON, W.1 


PACKARD 


27°73 H.-P. 


phenomenal success 

gained by the New Packard 
Six-Cylinder from the day of 
its introduction is the natural 
expression of public appreci- 
ation of the new standard of 
fine car values offered by this 
latest Packard masterpiece. 


5-SEATER TOURER, £875 


The W. C. GAUNT Company, 


London Showrooms: 198, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Works and Service Station: Hendon, N.W. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS, General Manager, 
Art Catalogue Free on request. 
CARS TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 
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If you appreciate motoring comfort see « 
SINGER fire. 
1s-h.p. SINGER 6cytinder 4.5 Seater 520 Gee 
ro-h.p. SINGER All Weather 2 and 4 Seaters 70 Cae 
10h p. COVENTRY PREMIER 2 & 4 Seaters 2930 Gas. 
All the abowe cars have Dunlop Tyres and Kotax 
Equipment 
Catalogue -and full 
pertwslars sent with pleasure 
SINGER @ CO, LTD, COVENTRY. 
London Showrooms 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. 
Londoe Service Depot 
York Works, Brewery Road, Holloway, N. 


comfort, while the first-class: efficiency of the 
is too well known 


(Made by Gwynnes.) 


94, Porthand Street, Londen, W. 1. 
and S00 Agents throughout the Country. 
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A CAMBODIAN DANCER’S PILGRIMAGE 
TO ANGKOR. 
(See /liustrations on Pages - 647.) 
Monsieur ; how are you?” 
Very well, Mademoiselle, thank you.” 

I had hesitated before replying, as I was surprised 
to hear a young Cambodian speak such good French. 
They were in a cart, which our car had all but upset 
on the road which led us from Pnom Penh to Ankgor. 
The familiar tone of the young woman seemed to 
suggest that she knew me personally, and I was 
embarrassed to find that I could not remember her, 
so took refuge in diplomacy to get out of this difficult 
situation. 

“You speak French like a Parisian, Mademoiselle ; 
it is marvellous.” 

“ Have I not taken advantage of your lessons?” 

Of my lessons?” 

“I see you do not recognise me. It is true that 
I have grown during the last ten years. Kandali— 
does not that name mean anything to you, Monsieur ? ”’ 

“ Kandali. Are you little Kandaliette ? But, of 
course, | remember now. You are my little Kandali- 
ette with whom “I exchanged French lessons for 
Cambodian lessons. And I am delighted to meet 
you.” 

Ten years ago I had started my career as a Colonial 
official at Pnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, and I 
had in my service the father and mother of Kandali, 
who was then a charming little girl of between eight 
and nine. After a sojourn in France and several years 
service at Tonkin, I took up a newly created appoint- 
ment at Pnom Penh, and now I was taking advantage 
of a tour of inspection to see the celebrated ruins of 
Angkor Vat. 

“ If Lean trust my memory, Kandali,”’ I remarked, 
* your ambition when you were little was to become 
a dancer, and in that capacity to be attached to the 
King’s Court ?”’ 

“It is an ambition I hope to realise soon,’’ she 
declared, not without pride. 

She went on to tell me that she had studied, and 
that she would shortly be examined to decide whether 
she would be admitted to the royal corps de ballet 
or not. Her examiners would be old dancers belonging 
to the Court. Following an ancient custom which has 
come into fashion again during the last twenty years, 
she was making a real choregraphic pilgrimage in 
going to Angkor Vat, with some other young girls 
whose ambition it also was to become royal dancers. 
That tradition may be regarded as being either 
touching or silly ; it all. depends whether you look at 


it from the European or Oriental point of view. By 
executing sacred dances on the threshold of the 
venerable temple, which reminds the natives of the 
past splendour of their race, the little Cambodian 
dancers are convinced that they are fulfilling an act 
of piety, which will ensure them the protection of 
the good goddesses and the realisation of their hopes. 


POSSIBLY TO BE THE “PALACE” OF THE NEW 
BISHOP OF BLACKBURN: THE ABBOT’S HOUSE AT 
WHALLEY ABBEY—THE NORTH-EAST GATEWAY. 
The North-East Gateway at Whalley Abbey leads to the Abbot's 
House, where lived John Pastew, the last Abbot of Whalley, who 
was executed on March 10, 1537. It is reported that the house 
may become the residence of the new Bishop of Blackburn. 


Photograph by Sport and General. 


I made up my mind to witness the mystic dances 
of Kandali and her companions on the morrow, but 
I had counted without the slowness of their carriage. 


Whereas our motor made the journey in six hours, 
they only got to the ruins two days later. Luckily, 
my inspection had kept me pretty long at Nakhor 
Thom, a neighbouring locality, and I was back at 
Angkor Vat in time to see the arrival of the cart, and 
to help the old and young pilgrims to alight. 

The troupe consisted of four dancers, two old 
women (venerable matrons expert in the art of costume 
and make-up), and two little girls who had in their 
charge the indispensable accessories—diadems of gilded 
bronze, metal masks, heavy necklaces and pendants, 
and other objects. A chest of teak wood contained 
all that was required to paint the dancers’ faces. 

The company took possession of a spacious hut 
which the French authorities Have erected in the 
vicinity of the ruins for the use of Cambodian pilgrims. 
Beside it is a more comfortable house for European 
tourists. It was in the hut that the dancers changed 
their costumes, but for some reason—probably an old 
custom—they finished dressing and made themselves 
up on the actual threshold of the pagoda, in a little 
courtyard where the priestesses of Angkor probably 
danced in far-off days when this majestic building was 
visited by thousands of worshippers. 

At last, after the matrons had fixed the tiaras with 
their long gilded points on the heads of the dancers, 
the ceremony began. Great knowledge of the religious 
traditions of the Cambodians would be required to 
describe accurately and to interpret the dances and 
miming which now took place. Several episodes 
represented the eternal combat between the Spirit of 
Good and the Spirit of Evil. Kandali—-who, in spite of 
her sex, represented a hero—had a fierce duel with a 
masked companion who played the part of a demon, 
and whom she vanquished after very complicated 
steps. 

I was much more impressed by some miming which 
the four dancers displayed in the principal courtyard 
of the pagoda, in front of a bas-relief which is said to 
date from the first century of the Christian era, and 
represents dancers. I was struck by the similarity of 
pose between the living dancers and those portrayed 
in stone. Did they copy them, or were they merely 
following a tradition of nearly twenty centuries ? 
Both suppositions are admissible. 

A few months later I was informed that the 
pilgrimage had been successful. Mlle. Kandali and 
her three companions passed their examinations 
brilliantly, and now belong to the corps de ballet of his 
Majesty King Sissowath of Cambodia. 

And I rejoiced for Kandali, who has realised the 
dream of her life. V. Fors. 
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Favourite Liqueurs 
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Wholesaie Agents U.K. 


BROWN: ‘GORE: &-Co, 4O TRINITY SQ, LONDON, E.c. } 


LUCAS BOLS 


Founder of 
the Distillery 


Amsterdam 


Golf, Tennis and 
all other Sports. 


les- BAINS 


on the shores of the Lac du Bourget 
in the most picturesque part of the 
French Alps. 


THE IDEAL SPRING RESORT 
FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


AIX WATERS SPECIFIC FOR 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Further particulars from Office Francais du Tourisme, 

50, Haymarket; P L.M. Agency, 179, Piccadilly ; 

Dorland Agency Ltd., 16, Regent Street, 5.W. 
and all other travel agencies. 
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HOTELS 


SPLENDIDE 


EXCELSIOR 


Renowned for their ideal 
situation in Large 
and Splendid view on the 
Lake Bourget. 
Rooms. Running hot and 
cold water. Bathrooms. zo acres. The Restaurant with 


MOST MODERN COMFORT. 


HOTEL 


MIRABEAU 


affording every comfort. 
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Park 


Charmingly situated in a Park of 


its Terrace Overlooking the park 
and the Bourget Lake has be- 
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EMBROCATION 


The Footballer 


Lithe, supple muscles for 
dribbling, vigorous and elastic 
muscles for the tense strain 
of a hard kick, and firm skin 
muscles to stand hard knocks 
and shoves—the footballer 
has found that Sanitas 
develops all these for him. 


Accept the verdict of the 
athlete. Sanitas Embroca- 
tion will keep your own joints 
supple for the daily round, 
prepared for the extra effort, 
and proof against the changes 
and chances of the weather. 


THE 
SANITAS 
co. LTD. 


HERE is about a Humber car 

a subtle something which is irre- 
sistible to the person of good taste 
and refinement. Everything harmon- 
ises, from the full-powered, silent- 
running engine to the luxurious 
appointments and unrivalled coach- 
work design and finish. Every 
model gives to the owner a feeling 
of pride and satisfaction. 


May we send you our Catalogue > 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 


LONDON : 
Showrooms : 32, Hotborn Viedect. E.C.!. 
West Ead Showrooms aad Export Dept. - 
Hember House, New Bond Street, W.1. 


159 HL.P. SALOON-DE-LUXE, 


SECRET 


The first stepand the mest important— — 
towarrs securing what more than gobd 
is periect actin of the millions of pores in the shun 
with which our are covered. The pores are 
eature’s provision for discharge of pomon laden 
matter and worn cut tear, the of 
which & absolutely to periert bealth. 
There is no better means of keeping the pores open 
and cleansed of anpurities than by cular ase of 
Thermal (Hot Aw and Vapour) Baths. Seap and 
Water cleanse the cuter surface of the skin only 
Thermal Baths stimulate the pores mto vigoroes, 
healthful actieom, increas the circulation, tome up 
the entire system, and produce that delightful 
feeling of invigorated health and buryanry. 


Physweians recommend 


FOOT’S 
BATH CABINET 


fer the and cure of Colds, , 


ee. Every hemo rma! Rath (plam 
ot can be enjoyed priv atety 
oo’ own roo Cabenet 
several cachmuve actly antages 


Write for Bath Book By 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


A Charming Novelty 


A TORTOISESHELL 

CIGARETTE CASE AND 

VANITY CASE COMBINED, 

with Chain and Finger Ring. 

With Gold Chain and Mounts. 
£9 9 0 

With Silver Gih Chain and Mounts, 
£7 18 6 

or, without Chain and Finger Ring : 

Gold Mounts £7 15 0 

Silver Git Mounts... £6 6 O 


Also made as Cigarette Case only 
(no Vanity Case) : 
With Gold Chain and Mounts, 
£7 18 6 
Silver Gik Chain and Mounts, 
£6 18 6 
46 60 & £5 8 6 


Easily carried ; smart, and will be a 
great convenience to all lady smokers. 


VICKERY 
INITIAL VANITY CASE. ¢7 
Indispensable to every Lady. Solid Gold 
Vanity Case with any Initial m Diamonds in 
Enamel Circle. 

Only £4 15 0 


Vickery’s for Wedding, Brides- 
maids’ and Birthday Gifts. 


A very old whisky 
of Supreme quality 
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RADIO NOTES. 


those who have followed the history and 

development of broadcasting, it seems incom- 
prehensible that there should be numbers of people 
who, having succeeded in constructing a home-made 
receiving-set, feel that that fact justifies listening-in 
free of charge, or nearly so, to the daily entertain- 
ments by radio-telephony. When broadcasting com- 
menced last November, an agreement between the 
Postmaster-General and the British 
Broadcasting Company was pub- 


during its existence of six months have been highly 
successful. That they have aroused the interest of 
the public at large is shown by the thousands of masts 
and aerial wires which have sprung up in cities, towns, 
and villages all over the country. Almost everyone 
in the land has an equal opportunity to listen-in to 
one or other of the six transmitting stations. With 
the increased popularity of broadcasting, prices of 
receiving-sets have been reduced, and it is now possible 
to obtain reliable crystal sets, complete with tele- 


cabinet, rendering outside aerial wires unnecessary 
but if an aerial of the frame type is desired, 1: )< 
advisable to specify that the first valve should work 
as a “‘ high frequency " amplifier, to make up for losses 
which occur by the use of a frame aerial. When 
turned edge on towards a broadcasting station, a 
frame aerial will pick up stronger radiations from that 
station than would be the case if the frame were 
broadside on to the transmitting station. 

This is an important point to remember when 
deciding upon the position which 
a cabinet set will occupy in a draw- 


lished, and the chief conditions 
were defined clearly-——-the B.B.C. 
would supply regular entertainment 
provided that the public bought 
receiving - sets labelled “ B.B.C.”’ 
Graded royalties on such sets, and 
five shillings from every Broadcast” 
the only sources relied upon to finance 
the cost of broadcasting. There was 
no question of a monopoly being 
created by a few firms, for every 
British manufacturer of wireless 
material was invited to become a 
member of the B.B.C. Upon dis- 
covery of the ease with which it is 
possible to construct simple receiv- 
ing -sets, thousands of the public 
endeavoured to obtain “ Wireless 
Experimental Licenses," at a cost 
of ten shillings, which, if granted 
to every applicant, would have 
entailed considerable loss of revenue 
to the funds necessary for the ex- 


ing-room. Another advantage gained 
by the use of a frame aerial is 
that atmospherics which occur 
during hot or thundery weather, 
do not cause annoyance to the 
extent they do when receiving 6n 
an outdoor aerial. 

One or two of the more up-to- 
date valve sets are arranged with 
the high- tension battery fitted 
inside the set, and not as a 
separate component. The former 
is a much better method, for not 
only is it tidier, but it obviates 
the danger of burning out valves 
through connecting high - tension 
battery wires to the valve terminals 
by accident. The majority of valves 
work on four or six volts for light- 
ing the filament, and become use- 
less if a greater voltage is ap- 
plied thoughtlessly. It is a good 
plan for owners of receiving - sets 
with separate “h.t."’ batteries to 


penses of broadcasting. What many 
people failed to understand was 


broadcast entertainment. Whether 
a person has been skilful enough to construct a home- 
made receiving-set for a few shillings, or at a cost of 
many pounds, that fact in no way entitles him to 
enjoy entertainment supplied at the expense of others. 
Anyone, if he chooses, may buy or make and assemble 
the parts of a gramophone ; but unless he buys records 
or is given them, the machine itself is of no use. In 
like manner, home-made receiving-sets would be of 
little interest if broadcasts were not available. 
There is no doubt that the daily entertainments 
provided by the British Broadcasting Company 


SITTED WITH A “CAGE” AERIAL: THE RADIO MOTOR COACH. 
cane imen +i It is now possible for those who tour the countryside by motor coach to receive entertainment by radio whilst 
praetor tang aie ‘hon pee ona travelling. Our illustration shows a Thorneycroft motor coach with a “cage” aerial, which receives radio- 

telephony in conjunction with a four-valve Burndept receiver and loud-speaker. 


phones, aerial and earth wires, costing as low as 44 55., 
including royalties. Single valve sets, complete with 
batteries, valve, telephones, aerial and earth wires, are 
obtainable for {10 and under 

Receiving-sets are available also in the form of 
graceful cabinets designed to match the furniture of 
any drawing-room. Such sets are fitted usually, with 
four valves, which are sufficient to operate a loud- 
speaking trumpet hidden inside the cabinet behind 
adjustable louvres for regulating the strength of 
sound. A “ frame” aerial may be fitted within the 


colour the heads of the 
terminals red, to serve as a re- 
minder when batteries or wires are 
being changed. 

Next Monday, April 23, St. 
George’s Day, will. be celebrated by a_ special 
radio transmission from ‘2 LO,” the London 
broadcasting station. Commencing at 6 p.m., well- 
known actors and actresses will recite excerpts from 
a number of Shakespeare's works. On May 1, 
“2LO” will be transferred from Marconi House 
to a new and larger studio in Savoy Hill, near the 
Victoria Embankment. To mark the event, the 
band of the Grenadier Guards will be the great 
attraction of the evening, and other features of special 
interest will be transmitted. W.H.S. 


for 
Enjoyable Concerts 


You can bear best singers, excellent orchestral music, of first-rate en- 


tertainers with a T.MLC. Wireless Set. 


Or you may be interested in football, boxing, the latest sews, Stock Exchange 
dancing 


quotations, the weather forecast, of an evening of 


You can have all these, ony and pleasurably in the comfort of your 


own home, with a Wireless 


There is no trouble to you T.MLC. have engineers in every larger town to 
advise you, free of cost and without obligation, as to the best apparates to use. 


Your choice having been made, T.M.C. engincers will instal the apparatus 


and perixlically inspect it. 


TALC. Wireless is particularly simple to work and gives every satisfaction. 
TMC Wireless Keorivers, which are fully approved by the Postmaster- 
General, bear the seal of the British Broadcasting Company. 


The wide variety of models are entirely Heitish marle. 


From £4 -5 -O upwards, 


lnchading all Royalties. 


London, Birmingham, Manchester, Newcasth, Glasgow 
and Cardiff are broadcasting NOW. 


Come and listen to them any evening up te 10 p.m. at cur Showreems in 
LONDON 
GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD. 


Write to us for our nearest address. 


Sales Dept. & Sho : 


‘Phone Muscum 5581. 


ELEPHONE MPG. G LTD: 


HOLLINGSWORTH WORKS, DUDWICH LONDON, S.E.21 


Street, 


d 


Canmrr, 


_in 
4 Kenilworth 


stocks of the best vintages held by the manufacturers of Kcnil- 
worths ensure a cigarette which excels all others at the price. 


1/6 for 20: 3/8 fer SO: 7/4 for 100. 
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Silver Presentation Jused 
| T | rl S 
Cups & Trophies Cant Tar 
| Harrods Collection of Silver Cups and Trophies for pre- | 
a | sentation is probably without equal in Britain, either in | S 


pletewith pedestal. 


out 


Lusirated 
Catalogue of 
Preseniation 
Silver 
sent free 
on request! 


(P.S. 6076), com. 


Height of Cup with- 
‘edestal, ins. 


£3 15s. 


HARRODS LTD 


KNIGH BRIDGE 


the Quality or in the variety offered. A personal visit to 
PS select is strongly urged. a 


Harrods specialise 


in Trophies 


fo Sprcial Events 


Estimates gladly 
submitted free 


Height of Cup with. 
out Pedestal, ©) ins. 


£5 5s. 


Height of Cup with- 
out Pedestal, o} ins. 


£10 10s. 


LONDON sWi 


uncle’s ! 


Soap 
when I was 
your age 


That’s why my cheek isn’t so rough as 


Some things, laddie, are good for “ grown-ups” 


but not 
Soap is 


for little boys ; but Wright’s Coal Tar 
just as good for you as it is for me. It’s 


good for anybody at any time of life. 


Wright’s does far more for you than keep you 
clean, my boy, it keeps you healthy as well. 
It protects you from infectious diseases. 


Experience is the best school, Johnny—and 
that’s where I learned about Wright’s! 


Nursery 


| WRIGHT'S SOAP 


REDUCED PRICES 
6d per Tablet. Box of 3 Tablets, 1/6 
Bath Tablets, 10d. per Tablet. 
Bex of 3 Tablets, 26 
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FORTMASON 


FAMOUS 


CREPE RUBBER 


GOLF SHOES 


leave a good impression 


Golf Champions are wearing Fortmason 
because their style and soltness is , 
and supremely good. This wonderful soft 
is an exclusive Fortmason product. 


Shoes 
new 
leather 


Handsewn 


and hand-lasted ; from 50/- per pair. In hall-sizes. 


Vanous widths. 
Illustrated Catalegue on application. 


FORTNUM & MASON, 
182 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Exclusive 
Crépe -de-Chine 
Cami - Knickers 
for Dancing. 


This delightful garment is a 
copy of a recent French model, 
and i made by our own 
workers from rch quality pure 
silk Crepe-de-Chine. The cut. 
shape and finish excellent. 


ATTRACTIVE CAMI - KNICKER, os 
sketch, for dancing, in pure silk C . 
de-Chine, skirt composed ol 

cream pleated lace and to 
match, Gnished with satin mbbon 


shoulder sivaps with bows at sde. 


In punk, shy. yellow, mauve, cyclamen, 
iwory, and black 


price 39/6 


In mich quality pure silk georgetic 
In pink, caw de-ail, black, coral, fame, 
hyacunth, yellow, wory, and shy, 49/6 


DAINTY GARTERS wm all the 
newest shades, trom 5 6 


Sout on 


Debenham 
Freebody 


Wigmore Street. London W! | 


‘ork 
hen q 
a 
hat 
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RADIO NOTES. 


those who have followed the history and 

development of broadcasting, it seems incom- 
prehensible that there should be numbers of people 
who, having succeeded in constructing a home-made 
receiving-set, feel that that fact justifies listening-in 
free of charge, or nearly so, to the daily entertain- 
ments by radio-telephony. When broadcasting com- 
menced last November, an agreement between the 
Postmaster-General and the British 


during its existence of six months have been highly 
successful. That they have aroused the interest of 
the public at large is shown by the thousands of masts 
and aerial wires which have sprung up in cities, towns, 
and villages all over the country. Almost everyone 
in the land has an equal opportunity to listen-in to 
one or other of the six transmitting stations. With 
the increased popularity of broadcasting, prices of 
receiving-sets have been reduced, and it is now possible 
to obtain reliable crystal sets, complete with tele- 


cabinet, rendering outside aerial wires unnecessary 
but if an aerial of the frame type is desired, 1: < 
advisable to specify that the first valve should work 
as a“ high frequency " amplifier, to make up for losses 
which occur by the use of a frame aerial. When 
turned edge on towards a broadcasting station, a 
frame aerial will pick up stronger radiations from that 
station than would be the case if the frame were 
broadside on to the transmitting station. 
This is an important point to remember when 
deciding upon the position which 


Broadcasting Company was pub- 
lished, and the chief conditions 
were defined clearly-——-the B.B.C. 
would supply regular entertainment 
provided that the public bought 
receiving - sets labelled “ B.B.C.” 
Graded royalties on such sets, and 
five shillings from every ‘‘ Broadcast” 
and “ Experimental License, were 
the only sources relied upon to finance 
the cost of broadcasting. There was 
no question of a monopoly being 
created by a few firms, for every 
British manufacturer of wireless 
material was invited to become a 
member of the B.B.C. Upon dis- 
covery of the ease with which it is 
possible to construct simple receiv- 
ing-sets, thousands of the public 
endeavoured to obtain “ Wireless 
Experimental Licenses,” at a cost 
of ten shillings, which, if granted 
to every applicant, would have 
entailed considerable loss of revenue 
to the funds necessary for the ex- 


a cabinet set will occupy in a draw- 
ing-room. Another advantage gained 
by the use of a frame aerial is 
that atmospherics which occur 
during hot or thundery weather, 
do not cause annoyance to the 
extent they do when receiving 6n 
an outdoor aerial. 

One or two of the more up-to- 
date valve sets are arranged with 
the high-tension battery fitted 
inside the set, and not as a 
separate component. The former 
is a much better method, for not 
only is it tidier, but it obviates 
the danger of burning out valves 
through connecting high - tension 
battery wires to the valve terminals 
by accident. The majority of valves 
work on four or six volts for light- 
ing the filament, and become use- 
less if a greater voltage is ap- 
plied thoughtlessly. It is a good 
plan for owners of receiving - sets 
with separate “h.t."’ batteries to 


penses of broadcasting. What many 
people failed to understand was 
that wireless experiments constitute 
something greater than listening to 
broadcast entertainment. Whether 
a person has been skilful enough to construct a home- 
made receiving-set for a few shillings, or at a cost of 
many pounds, that fact in no way entitles him to 
enjoy entertainment supplied at the expense of others. 
Anyone, if he chooses, may buy or make and assemble 
the parts of a gramophone; but unless he buys records 
or is given them, the machine itself is of no use. In 
like manner, home-made receiving-sets would be of 
little interest if broadcasts were not available. 
There is no doubt that the daily entertainments 
provided by the British Broadcasting Company 


SITTED WITH A 


phones, aerial and earth wires, costing as low as {4 55., 
including royalties. Single valve sets, complete with 
batteries, valve, telephones, aerial and earth wires, are 
obtainable for {10 and under. 

Receiving-sets are available also in the form of 
graceful cabinets designed to match the furniture of 
any drawing-room. Such sets are fitted usually, with 
four valves, which are sufficient to operate a loud- 
speaking trumpet hidden inside the cabinet behind 
adjustable louvres for regulating the strength of 
sound. A “ frame” aerial may be fitted within the 


“CAGE” AERIAL: THE RADIO MOTOR COACH. 

It is now possible for those who tour the countryside by motor coach to receive entertainment by radio whilst 

travelling. Our illustration shows a Thorneycroft motor coach with a “cage” aerial, which receives radio- 
telephony in conjunction with a four-valve Burndept receiver and loud-speaker. 


colour the heads of the ~*h.t.”’ 
terminals red, to serve as a re- 
minder when batteries or wires are 
being changed. 

Next Monday, April 23, St 
George’s Day, will. be celebrated by a special 
radio transmission from “2 LO,” the London 
broadcasting station. Commencing at 6 p.m., well 
known actors and actresses will recite excerpts from 
a number of Shakespeare's works. On May 1, 
“2LO” will be transferred from Marconi House 
to a new and larger studio in Savoy Hill, near the 
Victoria Embankment. To mark the event, the 
band of the Grenadier Guards will be the great 
attraction of the evening, and other features of special 
interest will be transmitted. 


You can bear singers, 
tertainers with a T.MLC. Wireless S 


quotations, the weather forecast, or an evening of 


own home, with a W 


There is no trouble to you — T.MLC. have engineers in every large town to 
advise you, free of cost and without obligation, as to the best apparatas to use. 


Your choice having been made, T.MLC. engincers will instal the apparates 


and perikxlically inspect it. 


T.ALC. Wireless is particularly simple to work and gives every satisfaction. 
TMC Wireless Receivers, which are folly approwed by the Postmaster- 
General, bear the seal of the British Broadcasting Company. 


The wide variety of models are entirely Hcitish mare. 


lnctuding all 


for 
Enjoyable Concerts 


Or you may be interested in football, boxing, the latest sews, Stock Exchange 
dancing 


You can have all these, enjoyably and plessurably im the comfurt of your 
Receiver 


From £4 -5 - O upwards, 


London, Birmingham, Manchester, Newcasth, Glasgow 
and Cardiff are broadcasting’ NOW. 


Come and listen to them any evening ap to to p.m. at cur Showreems in 
LONDON BIaMINGHAM, RELFAST, 
GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, SHEFFIELD. 


Write to us for our nearest address. 


Sales & Ske N 
om 


‘Phone Museum 5581. 


ELEPHONE MPG.G LTD. 


HOLLINGSWORTH WORKS, DUDWICH. LONDON, S.E.21 


Street. 


The rich colour of Kenilworths is a visible proof both of the fine 
quality of the tobacco and of its perfect maturity. The large 
stocks of the best vintages held by the manufacturers of Kenil- =, 
worths ensure a cigarette which excels all others at the price. 


1/6 for 20: 3/8 fer 50: 7/4 for 100. 
whew Cope Bros. & Co., 
Led. 
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Exclusive 
Crépe -de-Chine 
Cami- Knickers 
for Dancing. 


This delightful garment is a 
copy of a recent French model, 
and ws made by our own 
workers from rch quality pure 
silk Crepe-de-Chine. The cut, | 
shape and excellent. 


ATTRACTIVE CAM! KNICKER, os 
sketch, tor dancing, in pure = 
de-Chine, skit composed ol 
cream pleated lace and bodue to 
match, Gnished with satin ribbon 
shoulder uraps with bows at sde. 
ln punk, shy, yellow, mauve, cyclamen, 
iwory, and black 


price 39/6 | 


In mich quality pare silk georgetic 
le punk, cae de-ad, black, coral, fame, | 


FORTMASON 


| FAMOUS 


CREPE RUBBER 


GOLF SHOES 


hyacinth, yellow, wory, and sky, 49/6 
| 
3 leave a good _ impression DAINTY GARTERS all the 
Golf Champions are wearing Fortmason Shoes 
| because their style and soltness is something new , vr 


and supremely good. This wonderful soft leather 
is an exclusive Fortmason product. Handsewn 
and hand-lasted ; from 5O)- per pair. In half-sizes. 
Various widths. 

Catalegue on application. 
FORTNUM & MASON, 
182 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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MARSHALL&SNELGROVE 


CESENHAMS LIMITED 


Announce the Opening of their 


New Sports Hall, 


Incorporating the following sections (under Expert Supervision) 
SPORTS AND GAMES. GOLF SCHOOL, with at least 
one well-known Professional always in attendance. GUNS AND 
AMMUNITION, PHOTOGRAPHY, CYCLES, GRAMOPHONES, 

WIRELESS, FISHING TACKLE. 


All goods supplied are of the High Standard of Quality with which 
this house has for so many years been associated, and at lowest prices. 


++ 
+ 


The “BLACK PRINCE” 
TENNIS RACKET, a 
very bancdseane racket in 
all black and white finish. 
Manutactured trom finest 
materials. §4/- post free. 
(A 60/- quality racket.) 


JAMES “PARAGON” 
TENNIS RACKET. 


63/- post free. 


THE “ EMANESS” TENNIS RACKET. This racket 
embvxties the finest materis’s and workmanship extant. G 
The frame manufactured from sper selected English end 


Kent Ash, and the gut is guaranteed to Tracey's. Itis 

made on the popular hexagon pattern, with bound shouklers ay — ge 

aod strung with green-and- white gut, with double centre Handle, Bronzed Fittings 

mains, and will be found to answer the mye ments of Rubber Button, Bridge Kings. 

the most exacting players Price $5/- each. Agate Batt and bid Rings, 

We havea Ue = selection of Rackets in stock by all the Closely Whipped in Silk, in 
t makers at prices from 15/6 to 65/.. Swansdown Division Bag. 


3 Piece, 2 Tops, Selected 


Greenheart. 

©, 11, OF 12-ft. 
cach, 14 ft, £4 4. 
Kexts built to any specifica. 
tien, Flies dressed to any 
pattern. Fishing Tackle ex- 
pert always in attendance. 


iy.” 
Ne «. No, 2. No. 5. 
No. t.—THE EMANESS CRICKET BAT, blade 
of Gnest elected willow, with built up of a 
special combmation of cane aml rubber. Price 35/- 
No. «THE RANJI BAT, with treble rubber 
handle, and cound seasoned bade, An exoetient 
Club Bat Pree 26/ 
No. THE COUNTY DRIVER, splendst 
practice bat, with double rubber handle Pre 21/- 
The abowe bats are specially se'ected for us by 3 
that Cricketer, W. G. Quatte 
A gout selection of the following Autograph Bats, 
alo in stock SHOOTING SEATS. 
Gann and Moore, Wilfred Rhoks, W 
° Spe iad oder of Shooting Seats, 
Hearne, Woolley, J. B. A. finished, 


Russell, ete 
All cricket requisites of reliable qualities at 
priors. 


MARSHALL& SNELGROVE 


VERE: STREET-AND- OXFORD-STREET- LONDON 


8h.p. ROVER 
hp-ROVER Car chat cet the fashion to theWerld 


£180 


The ROVER commands the open road 


Whatever the Weather 


APRIL SHOWERS.— The 8-h.p. ROVER is 
transformed into a closed car in a few moments 
when April showers come on, for all-weather side 
curtains are part of the standard equipment of every 
model. No need, therefore, to fear the change- 
able weather—you can enjoy the sun in an 

car, and shelter snugly when the clouds gather. 


COMFORTABLE TRAVEL.— Rough roads don’t 
trouble you ina ROVER &. Potholes are smoothed 
out by the efficient leaf springing ; while the uphol- 
stery of the body is equal to that of cars of twice 
the price. The horizontal twin engme, too, is per- 
fectly balanced, and does not vibrate at any speed. 


B 


NO “EXTRAS” TO BUY.— When you pay 

180 for a Two-Seater ROVER 8, you obtain a 
ully equipped car. Dynamo electric lighting, 
spare wheel and tyre, screen, hood, and all- 
weather curtaims and horn are all included in the 
standard equipment. It is undoubtedly the most 
economical car to buy and run. 


od 


This is the range of ROVER Eights, Two-Seater, 
£180; Two-Seater De Luxe, £200; Four-Seater, 
i190; Four-Seater De Luxe, {210 ; Coupé with 
Self-Starter, £240; Self- Starter on other Models, £15 
extra. Dickey Seat on Two-Seater, (2 10s. extra. 
So far as can be foreseen at present, there is not 
likely to be any further reduction in the prices 
of Rover Cars during the 1923 Season. 
Catalogue sent post free with pleasure. 

THE ROVER CO., LTD, COVENTRY 

6/01, New Bond Street, London, 

and Lord Edward Street, Dublin. 


or chapped 


FREE 


trace ts removed The wonderful influence that this 
facturing ‘Chem- preparation has upon such skin complaints as eczema, cruptions, 
isis, Manchester rashes, roughness, redness, chapped shin, and scurf, 


postcard of the skin before retiring to rest. Skin irritation ts 
addressed to the the first application. The dressing is invisible, for it ts 
fiesh-tinted. Morcover, im the mornme, when vou wash, every 


Save Your 
Skin 


Use 
Germolene 
for facial 
blemishes, 
red, rough, 


skin, 


eczema, rashes 
and all ailments 
of the skin. 


INVISIBLE WHEN APPLIED. 


sent Skin health can be attained rapidly and without trouble if 
gratis and post you use Germolene. The simple and successful treatment con 
receipt sists in massaging the beautiful aseptic dressing into the pores 


withed by 
delicately 


splendid 


makes 


this an absolutely unequalled complexion cure, and indispensable 


om the toilet table and in the medicine cupboard 


A week's treatment is sufheient to bring about a most 


EXHIBITIONS. Prices 1/3 and y-, of all Chemists and Stores 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


astontsh 


ing difference im the case of even seriously disfigured skins A 
AWARDED perfect complexion ts the sure reward if the treatment ts per 
GOLD MEDALS 
AND DIPLOMAS Germolene is also splendid for first axl. In the case of 
domestic skin accidents such as cuts, scakds, burns, scratches, 
AT FOUR and abrasions, it is wonderfully scathing and healing bon 
LEADING children’s skin complaints, such as ringworm, impetige, tastes 
and cruptions, it has no equal, Try tt at once if vour shim, tor 
WTERMATIONAL anv reasm whatsoever, nerds a tonic, and healing 


mie 
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CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


The best and neatest method of preventing laundry losses. Your name is 
woven on fine cambric tape in fast Turkey Red, Black, Green, Gold, 
Helio, Sky or Navy Blue lettering. 


PRICES 
Gil- - tor 12 dozen 
=. 
3 


CASH S WOVEN NAMES 


_ DOUGLAS HAIG 
Style No. 8 
Obtainable from all at 
a few days’ notice. A special and finer tape 
for marking handkerchiefs and small articles is supplied if required. 


Samples and full List of Styles FREE on application. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. (%), COVENTRY 


| Write for SAMPLES of CASH’S WASH RIBBONS—made in Plain and Brocaded 
| effects im the following colours ; White, bine, pink. hehotrope & meize—Fast colours. | 


Keeps GOUT SEF 
at bay. 


The FRENCH 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


is now regularly imported, and can be chtsined 

at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, &c. 

To avoid attacks of GOUT, always drink 
VICHY-CELESTINS. 


Wholesale Agents: INGRAM & ROYLE, Lid. 
Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Road, London, S.E. 1. 


HELPS MOTORI 


STS 


SERVICEABLE 
IRISH LINEN 


*ITUATED in the heart of Ulster, the 
world’s great linen centre, are 
Robinson and Cleaver'’s linen fac- 


GIRLS’ WEAR. 


tories, where are manufactured the beau- 

: ? > iy MODERATELY PRICED tiful table cloths, table napkins, em- 

SUMMER broidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases 

and handkerchiefs, etc., that have been 

/ FROCKS the delight and satisfaction of a generation 
~ FOR of wise lovers of tine linen. 


By purchasing from Robinson and 
Cleaver you are saving middlemen’'s 


| 
When 
Buying Tyres-2. | |] 
Remember that many tyre | 
troubles arise from within the 
tyre itself. A wrinkle in a boot 
lining can cause a_blistered 
heel and render walking im- 
possible. A wrinkled canvas 
m a tyre can cause friction 
and disintegration. 


HENLEY TYRES are inflated 
by internal pressure and vulcan- 
ised in the form they will take 
the road. Thus any possible 
wrinkles or creases of the casing 
are smoothed out, giving the 
tvres a consistent smoothness 
throughout. 
Choose 


HENLEY 


ZIG-ZAG 
TYRES 


HENLEYS GET YOU THERE -AND BACK 


Dress, in cotton georgetic, 
wide panel of tucks back and front. Dainty 
georgette collar, trimmed sets of tiny dis 
contineed tucks and fancy stitch. In several 


HARVEY (NICHOL & CO. LTD., Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 4 


| profits, and have all the advantages 
jobtained by dealing direct with the 
manufacturers. 
No. LL.N. 214. -Special value in 
extra heavy pure IRISH LINEN 
SHEETS, plain hemmed. 


2h x3 yds pair 55/11 
“49 
| No. LN. 204 HEM - 
| STITCHED LINEN SHEETS, 
quality as above. 
aw A 2} x 3 yds. - perpair 59% 


2§ x 34. 689 
No. I. L.N. 214 Superfine 
quality pure IRISH LINEN 
HEMSTITCHED PiLLOW 
CASES 

20 x 30 inches - each 69 
No. LL.N. 214. Bleached pure 
IRISH LINEN DAMASK 
CLOTHS and NAPKINS 


| 68 72 inches “each 12% 

68 go 19 
Napkins to Match. 

20 < 20 inches 6 for 67 

22 x 22 6 for 7/3 


Write for Ilastrated List No. 40D. Sent 
poet tree. Delivery guaranteed and Carriage 
Proud on ate & United Kinglom 


| ROBINSON 


Attrective Freek in cotton georgette, 
elaborately tacked and embroidered in con 

trasting colour, lined to waist with jap silk 

In all the newest colours. 


CLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 


78/6 


| Rough Usage! 


A OUR furnitare may be pat to sach 
y use as shown in this picture while 


i vour back is turned. How will the aphol- 
\ > stery stand it ? If it is “Rexine” Leather- 


cloth there will be no evidence left. 


with its deep crams and 
rich colowrmgs looks exactly like leather, 
ders mot stam. ders dent on dirt, 
an! keeps tts thao bea ther 


When beving we thet 
Leathenicth « om the 
te Prevent 
REXINE LTD., 
Reume Works Hyde. near Ma cchester 


** ** 


ephensons 
FURNITURE CREAM 
“Makes good furniture better.” 


Sede M ama fectarers 
STEPHENSON BROS. LTD, BRADFORD. 
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(N\CHy\" 
| 
ty: == tp 
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fect harmony. 


in time. 


is mainly a matter of 
good digestion and healthy 
nerve force working in _per- 
Nervousness and 
irritability—that out-of-tune feeling— 
frequently spring from imperfect digestion, 
and many thousands who once suffered from 
disorders of the Stomach and Liver have 
learned how to ward off attacks at the 
first symptoms by taking Beecham’s Pills 
Do not let your life become 
“flat” and unprofitable, but “keep in 
tune” and avoid that “crotchety” 
condition by taking an 
occasional dose of 


asit Pemetrates to the Reets 
it will replace the loss of the Natural 
@il in the Hair, the want of which causes 


Also prepared in a 
by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and Rowlands, 


GREEN’S 
LAWN MOWERS & ROLLERS 


Make perfect LAWNS, Tennis 
Courts, Bowling and Golf Greens. 


of all that is best in Lawn Mowers. Easy running, 


to any cut. 


OVER A MILLION IN USE, 


other types of mowers supplied. 


Obtzinable from lrenmengers, Stores, dc. 


Write for frre illustrated Booklet No. to— 


To 

*THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’ 

‘ CANADA. APRROAD. 
@ Menthe...... aint 
(Inches ling Xmas No. aii 1310 
Months...... “7 is 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Pull sh 
lish money, by cheques, 
The National Prowun ial & U mon Bunk of ngland, 
or by Post Office Oniers, payalte at the Fast Strand Pout 
(Mice, to Tite Us News ann Ske 
ope, Strand, London, W.C. 


The Acence Havas is specially appointed to receive advwertive 
ments for The rated London News,” for Western Europe, 
at its Head 60, Kae de Richeliew, Paris, and at all its 
bes 


by 
return this little book of 
the Rudge. No suaper- 
fluous matter interrst- 
ing iMustrations clear, 
concise specifications, 
fullest details pricesetc. 
An interesting book—« 
necessary book to the 
prospective cyclist 
Write now for a copy — 
vost free 


HAIR 

INGES 
Tints or faded hair any natural shade 
at desired — brown, dark- 
brown, light-brown, or 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has so 
grease. and does not barn 
the hair. It is by 
over three quarters of a 
million people. Medica) 
certificate accompanies 
each bottle. It costs 
2/6 the flask. Chemist« 
and Stores everywhere, 
or direct by stating 

shade required to 


HINDES, Lod. Street. City, Londen 


LLOYD'S rms 
FUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
Wrrecet eee oF Soar Werte of 
Pet Tete your Bag 
Thee te ot te ORIGINAL ane 
& 
Mack tat OFLT on roend 
ie TRADE MARK 
‘Fe bough! ine with the trede mart 


Prom aft Chem ett. 
© end City Road. B.C 


/ 


CARPET CLEANERS 


The Compressed Air Carpet- 
Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd. 


GLENTHORNE RD., HAMMERSMITH, W.6. Telephone Hammerumith 61! 
PRICES REDUCED. 


Excellent 
Value 


E very week 


—The Lady's Pictorial 
with which is incorporated 
The Woman's Supplement.” 


Loaves Published Weekly at the Office, 172, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Tee liicerearep Lowpow News ano Saercn, Lro., 172, Strand, aforesaid ; and 


Rowlands’ 
Macassar Oil 


is AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for all who wish to Preserve ani Beautify their 


Baldness. Ladies and Childrem should always use 
it, as it lays the foundation of a Luxuriant Growth. 
Celeur for Fair Bair. Sold in 3/6, 7/-. 10:6, and 21/- bottles 


For neariv a century Green's have been the pioneers 
yet producing perfect lawn surface. Adjustable 
The Silens-Messor.”’ illustrated, is without equal 
for high-class work. Its reversible cylinder hes 
eight cutters. Sizes from 8 in. to 74 im. Many 


Meter Mowers made im sizes from 20 in. to 42 in. 


Guilford Street, Grays Inn Rd., London. 


SPHERE 


BRACES GARTERS. SUSPENDERS 


.BERKEFELD 


SAM OIRIA 
j 
sommes 


FILTER 


Printed by Tue Lowpow News avo Lro. Milford Lane, Aram a1, 1923. Entered as Seoond-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Offer, 1904. 
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FASHIONABLE 
KNITTED FROCKS 


FOR 


SPORTS WEAR 


SMART TENNIS FROCK, made 
expressly for Harvey N¢chols 
from pure woollen stockinette 
edged with silk braid, the front 
embroidered in an effective self 
colouring, in a good range ol 
most attractive colours, also white. 


Price 7 Gns. 


ge HATS are stylish in a 
» 


distinctively English manner. 
Conservative yet strikingly individual. PURE SILK MILANESE HOSE, 
‘ ? perfect fitting, double toes and 
heels, in camel, pongee, fawn, 
nude, beige, suver, gold, grey, 
taupe, tan, maeger, black, or white 

JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, U.S.A Per par 126 
Office and Showrooms (Wholesale) 
70, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STETSON HATS 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., Ltd, Knightsbridge. LONDON, S.W.1 


HURRY UP! 


will be TOO LATE for 

The GREAT £1000 

COMPETITION 


in (Weekly) 


See what is given to “Sketch’’ Readers WITHOUT ANY EXPENSE to themselves. 


FIRST L1OOO PRIZE 


Also Prizes of £100, £50, and five of £10 each. 


Many other interesting prizes will also be given (for details of which see the Sketch during the 
Competition) for a few minutes’ thought in connection with the recent Cover-Design Competition. 


All you have to do is to write twelve numbers under twelve pictures, and sign a form attached. 


THERE IS NO CATCH IN THIS COMPETITION. 


N.B. Do not think that this prize is likely to be won by more than one person at most, not more than 
two or three are likely to be successful as there are many possible combinations of twelve numbers. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. SIMPLICITY ITSELF. 
For full details of this amezing gift see the Sketch cach Wednesday. 


N.B.—The SKETCH is published every Wednesday, price One Shilling. Order early from your Newsagent or the 


Publishing Office, 172, Strand; or you may lose your chance of competing in this wonderful competition, 
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Hair-Bath Shampoo. 
O-DAY sees the begin- 
ning of a wonderfully 
well-organised Spring Cam- 
paign of Hair Health and 
Beauty. 


This great Campaign is being 
promoted by the Inventor-Dis- 
coverer of “ Harlene-Hair-Drill ”’ 
to prove, entirely at his own ex- 
pense, to all and sundry——both 
men and women— that hair weak- 
ness can easily be made a thing 
of the past. 

The enterprise involves an enor 
mous distribution of Free Gilt 
Parcels containing various Hain 
Growing and Hai seautifyin: 
Preparations, but this all forms 
part of the present great national 
scheme to conquer hair troubles. 

It has been said that one out of 
every two persons Is inconven.- 
enced by hai ill 
healthinsome form 
or other. That 
Is 500,000 
of these Special 
Hair-Growing and 
Hain soautiflying 
(aft) Pareels are 
now m course ol 
production ONE 
olwhichwillbesent 
to YOU quite free 
of charge or ob- 
ligation if you cut 
out the Coupon 
printed at the end 
of this page and 
send it at once 

It your hair i 
not everything you 


could in your own > 


heart wish it to be, 
“Harlene-tHair- 
Drill is not only 
essential to you, 
but imperative. \ 


EEP YOUR HAIR 


HOW “HARLENE-HAIR-DRILL” BEATING “FATHER TIME.” 


Gigantic Free Gift “Hair-Beautifying” Offer to 500,000 “Illustrated London News” Readers. 


YOUR FREE GIFT (IF YOU SEND NOW) WILL CONTAIN: 
. A Trial Bottle of ‘* Harlene-for-the-Hair.” 


3, A bottle of “‘Uzon” Brilliantine for giving Lustre and Radiance 


. A packet of the Magnificent Scalp-cleansing ‘‘ Cremex” Beauty to the Hair, 
4. Copy of the Illustrated Manual for Practising ‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 
If your hair is getting scurf, stale and moze or less unpleasantly 
7 | | / Thin and Straggly, | odorous grease, clamminess, dull and lustreless 
: ’ N/ —If it comes out in the appearance, transforming every hair into a 


You should avoid greasy, hair- 
matting cocoanut oils. 


. A Bottle of ‘‘Uzon’’ Bril- 
liantine, which enhances the 
well-groomed appearance of 
the hair, whilst supplying a 
corrective to the ‘‘too-dry’’ 
condition created by indoor 
life in artificially heated and 
lighted rooms. ‘ Uzon "’ gives 
a final touch of polish and 
brilliancy. 


\ WAREENE 7// Comb and Brush, tendril of exquisite daintiness and cleanliness. 


\ 


\ 


“ Father Time "' deals hardly and harshly with 
those who allow their hair to become im- 
poverished and weak. Thin, straggly, lustre- ; 
less hair is a most unenviable possession for 
any woman or man. Age takes the place of Ay 
youth, and one who looks old \ AM 
before his or her time 
old too soon. Be young! Men and Women who neglect the first slight 
Send to-day for the “Har- signs of hair disorder have only themselves to 
lene-Hair-Drill ’’ Four-in-One blame if in time such neglect causes a radical 
Gift Parcel of Youth and Change in their appearance. If your hair is 
Beauty. Your appearance will now healthy, keep it so with “‘ Harlene-Hair- 
take on a new lease of life. Drill.’’ If you can detect any signs of ap- 
proaching hair weakness this splendid Toilet 


—If the hairs Exercise is all the more important to you. 
split at the Commence it without delay. 
ends, 


4. The Book of the “ Harlene-Hair-Drill ’’ In- 
structions, which reveals the secrets of this 
| 2-minutes-a-day method of (1) cultivating and 

2) preserving a glorious head of hair. 


If your 
Hair or 
~ alp ts Too 
Oily or Too 


YY 
1 | Dry, There is no hair for which “ Harlene-Hair 
If Scurf col- Drill will not work a wondrous change for the 
lects on the | Detter Make your mirror your confidant, and 
| 
x N YB .\ Scalp study your hair daily as others see it 
4) wy y At all social gatherings the If your Han Write to-day for your free “ Hair-Drill '’ Outfit 
is Dull and and copy the same youth-preserving methods 
& >» appearance. Truly it is “Woman's Lifeless, utilised by Rovalty and Society in all parts of the 
Crowning Glory and no man, however -——|{ you are World 
smartly he is dressed, looks fresh and 
r») crisp et really well-groomed unless his going Bald Cut out your Gift Outfit Coupon NOW before 
' hair has been “ drilled '' into life and health in places, vou forget it 
| Two minutes a day is all that is necessary for If your Hai ‘ ‘ 
| this wonderfully beneficial Toilet Exercise is Losing \fter a Free Trial you will be able to obtain 
which to-day you can test in your home free ite Youthful further supplies of Harlene at 1/1}, 2/9 and 


per bottle Cremex Shampoo Powders 
Ee then you need Harlene - Hair - Drill amd need it 1% per box of seven shampoos (single packets 


| of charge. (See Coupon). “pore 10 per bottle Uzon Brilliantine 1/1) and 


urgently, or the present apparently trifling © decline may, 


3. cach and “ Astol for Grey Hair at 3/- 
with neglect, progress sor iprclly that vour task of Hair Ke 


umd 5 - per bottle from Chemists and Stores all 
veneration will be rendered far more difheult than it ts now 


over the world 
It is your duty to your wif to era 1? this Golden Oppor 


lene Thaw-Drill Free AT ONCI If you send TO-DAY | 


| 
tunity now presented to you You can commence “ Har “H ARLENE "9 FREE GIFT 
| | 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO 
rHE GREY-HAIRED. 


/ ue haded 
( ‘ ld uf 
j i ” 
ha 
itd 
) 
f i i 
Hla tla ” f 
al 


the postman wall bring the Gilt Parcel to your own door, no k R | a 
| matter where you live, in a period of time whicl un be 0 N © as 
counted merely by hours Phe  Harlene-Hair-Drill Gaitt Detach and Post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd, 
frial Outfit is yours to-day simply for the askin 20, 22. 24 & 26, Lamb's Conduit St. W.C.1 
| It contains | Dear Strs Please send e your fre Harlene ” 

1. A Bottle of “ Harlene,’’ acknowledged and used through- | Pour-fold Hair-Grow Outfit as described above 2 
out the world as the most stimulating and beautifying | I sd. in stamps for postage and packing of | . 
tonic food for the hair. Used daily, and whenever the hair parcel 
is brushed, as a dressing, it not only feeds the growth of NOTE TO READER. 
the hair, but “insulates ’’ it against every enemy, such as | 
greasiness, scurf, dryness, splitting, breaking and falling plain piece of 


out, as it “drills ’’ every hair into a shaft of symmetrical 
beauty and lustrous with the radiance of health. 


envelope “ Sample Dept 


NJ f your haw “REY extra od. stamp | 
“a and FREE bettie of A stoi for Haw will 
2. A Packet of the “ Cremex '’ Shampoo Powder, which has also be sent you 
the largest sale in the world because of the extraordinary | L.L.N., 21-4°23 
! way in which it frees the hair and the scalp from all — 


| 
| 
AWW, = & 
a 
be 
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he | rst lep towards 

the ul / / liaty Beant 


